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BRAT UR. 


SPECIMENS OF PERSIAN POETRY.—NO. IIL 
HILALI—THE POET. 

* Hilali, or Hélaly, was originally of a Turkish family, from Djagatay, but re- 
ceived his education at Astrabad. In his youth, he went to Khorassan, where 
he established himself at Hérat. As a learned man, he yields to none of his 
contemporaries ; as a poet, he is equal to any. He composed a volume of Mes- 
nevy, in which is contained a poem, entitled, The Skah and the Dervish, which 
would have done honour to Sadee himself. It is related of him, that the first 
time he presented himself before Mir Alischer, the vizir and keeper of the great 
seal of the Sultan Hossein, and a poet also, he addressed him in verse, in the 
— manner: ‘“ The majesty .of thy countenance has stricken me to the 
earth ; I shall never rise again till the laet judgment.” Mir Alischer, charmed 
with the compliment, or, apparently, the poet’s ready versification, demanded 
his surname ; to which he replied that it was Hilali (Hilal signifies the new 
moon) ; when the vizir, determined not to be outdone in flattery, answered that 
he ought rather to have been called Bedri(Bedr is the full moon). 

A less agreeable story is told of him in a poem, by Mir Mohammed Taki, e 
celebrated Indian poet, who lived under the Mogul emperor Schah alem, son of 
Aurengzebe. Perhaps his account is a mere poetical fiction, in which case 
Taki was wrong to have chosen a poet like Hilali forthe hero However that 
may be, the anecdote s‘ands thus in his Advice to Bad Pocts. 

“Hilali one day presented himself before the governor ef Ispahan, who was 
anamateur of poetry. The prince gave orders that he should be received, and 
welcomed him with great demonstiations of reverence, placing him near him, 
and conversing with much kinduess. Hilali, pleased with his reception, conti- 
nued to pour forth praises of the prince. The vizir introduced the subject of 
poetry; in order to try the poet’s powers. Hilalidid not require much entreaty ; 

e recited his verses, but unhappily made many gross errors in measure, which 
shocked the prince, who was an excellent judge; till, at each new mistake, 
growing more annoyed, he at length ordered a whip to be brought, and applied 
it unmereifully to the shoulders of the unlucky poet, who fell, without signs of 








Where once amid the b'ossoms was his nest, 
Thorns raise their daggers at his bleeding breast. 


Bright saffron tints the orange wears, 

The vine deep purple clusters bears ; 

The time is come her gems to shower, 
| And make the teeming press run o’er. 


With broken hearts, and robes of sanguine dye, 
Pomegranates, ripe and rich, fall heavily ; 

From ev'ry tree drop bursting fruit and leaves ; 
And the hard ground the gushing stream receives. 


The ring-doves mourn, the bees neglect their store, 
The ten-tongued lily welcomes them no more ; 

The coy moon veils in mist her yellow brow, 
Summer’s last hour is passed —Autumn is monarch now ! 


The princes of the East appear to have carried their attachment to men of 
genius to a singular excess. In all ages accounts are given of imprisonments, 

| punishments, and rewards distributed in a somewhat capricious manner. Poor 
, Hilali suffered “‘a variety of pain” during his career; and most of the great 
peets of Persia experienced ‘** how hard it is in suing long to bide.” Khakani 

| was not perinitted to forget his cares in retirement ; and Firdousi was the vic- 
tim of persecution. Learned men of all kinds, though they could not complain 
, of want of patronage in gereral, were seldom allowed to take their own way, 
‘or choose their own place of abode. The famous physician Avicenna, when at 
| the court of the king of Kharezmé, was invited by the great Mahmoud, sultan 
| of Ghesna, to repair to his dominions, and illumine them by the light of his 
| knowledge. The physician declined going, and was consequently obliged to 
fly from the abode he preferred. Mahmoud, enraged at his independence, im- 
mediately caused a number of portraits of Avicenna to be executed from one in 
his possession, and had them sent to the different sovereigns round. The phy- 
sician, meantime, had secretly withdrawn to the capital of the sultan of Jorjan, 
| where be practised his art unsuspected. The fame of his cures, however, reach- 
ed the ears of the sultan, who sent for him to visit a favourite nephew, whose 


life. He was thought dead, and carried home. Nothing was talked of but this | illness bad perplexed the faculty. The result of his observations and skill is 
event. Hilali recovered; and seeing himself surrounded by pitying friends, ex- | tuld in the following lines : 


claimed, ‘ Cease to blame the prince, and to call him the poet's foe ; on the 
contrary, he loves and understands poetry, and rewards those who excel in it: 
he found defects in mine, and has, consequentiy, treated me thus rigorously. It 
is quite true that the poetry of the present day is execrable, and I have fallen 
into the bad taste which is so prevalent; but I am awakened to my defects. I | 
will seek some great master, and form myself by his rules, and pethaps I may 
retrieve my lost fame.’ ”’ : 

It is impossible not to admire the patience with which the poet endured this | 
severe criticism, which was carried toa greater length than any we know of in 
modern times, though sou!s have been “ extinguished by an article” even in our | 
days. Instead of giving way to despondency or resentment, Hilali immediately | 
set out in search of the great master of his art, the celebrated Djami, with | 
whom he passed some time, and whom he did not quit until he had attained a | 
degree of perfection which made him worthy to appear again before the prince 
whose indignation he had excited. He presented himself, therefore, once more, 
greatly to the astonishment of the chamberlain ; who, nevertheless, reported to | 
the emir his request to be admitted. He was immediately summoned to the | 
presence. When he entered, he was seized with timidity and dared not ad- | 
vance, but remained with his head cast down, in the same attitude, exposed 
to the rays of the sun. At length, a sign was made for him to approach, and 
after an interview of some duration, the prince dismissed him, highly satisfied, 
with a rich present. A friend of the vizir asked the reason of the difference of 
the two receptions! “In the former,” said he, “you received him with ho- 
nour, and dismissed him with ignominy ; now you give him a present, and send 
him away happy.” ‘The cause,” said the emir, ‘is this: poetry had fallen | 
into contempt, in consequence of the conceit end ignorance of bad versifiers ; the 
lesson Hilal: received was sa'utary, or he would have been no better than the 
rest The report of his former aventure was spread abroad, and gave a check | 
to the audacity and impertinence of bad authors, who would e!se have inunda- 
ted us wih their worthless productions, until poetry would have become an- 
other word for infamy, and the name of poct a disgrace. Hilali now I find a 
different man, and worthy of my rewards.” 

**J¢ is thus,’’ continues the author of the Advice to Bad Poets, ** that in for- 
mer times, merit was distinguished ; now every crawling reptile pretends to 
soar. Itis the want of discernment in the public which is the true cause of the 
badness of modern compositions. Mediocrity has worked itself a way unknown 
to the great authors of past times, and receives the applause due to genius only 
Enthusiasm in truth, purity of composition, and correctoess, blended with beauty 
of thought, are now held as nothing: each seribbler thinks himself the Sahban 
of elogeence, and his pretensions are allowed !” 

The fate of Hilali was a singular and asad one. Though a Shi-ite and fol- 
lower of Ali, he was suspected of favouring the creed of the Sunnites, and was, 
on that account, put to death by Abid Khan, prince of the Usbec Tartars (a 1. 936, | 
a.D. 1529 30). Hilali prayed, as a last act of grace, that he might be put to 
death by the hand of a young man named Seifallah—* the sword of God,” who 
happened to be at the place of execution. His request was granted. The 
young man, who probably had never before filled the post of an executioner, 
failed in the first blow, which merely wounded him in the head, and covered his 
eountenance with blood. Hilali immediately improvvised these lines 





It is not blood, THileli, that appears, 
And gives thy fad ng checks a ruddy glow; 


It is thy broken heart, whose sanguine tears, 
For man’s injustice, and thy fate, o'erflow ! 





AUTUMN. 


As day and night each other chase, % 


And bring new changes ever, 
So autumn comes in summer's place, 
For Nature pauses never. 


The dancing boughs of green, that threw 
Their young and sportive arms to heaven, 
Are tinted now with golden hve, 
And leaves shake in the sigh of even ; 
Till, drooping, fading, dropping one by one, 
The leafy army of the woods is gone! 


The birds sit mute on ev'ry bough, 
No roses blush within their bower; 
Why should they tune their voices now, 
When peri-hed is each list'ning flower * 
Well may their concert sadly close, 
The last red leaf has left the rose! 


1e bul-bul wanders to and fro 
, 

His wing is weak, his note is low; 

In vain ne W ake s his song, 

Since she he woo'd so long 
No more sheds perfume on the air round 
Her hundred leaves lie scattered on the ground 
Or if one solitary bud rema‘n, 
The bloom is past and only left the stain, 


; 


| 
' 
| 
| 


The sage sat by the couch of gold 
Where lay the hope of Persia’s throne, 
And held the hand so pale and celd 
Which shivered in his own. 


Long had he watch’d with anxious care, 
And solemn night had seen his eyes 
Bent on the aspect of each star 
‘That moves in mysteries. 
Nor yet had taught his wondrous art 
The fatal secret, dark and ill, 
Which*rankled in that youthful heart, 
And spurn’d at human skill. 
He spoke of all that Yemen yields, 
Throughout her regions bright and fair ; 
The roses of her fragrant fields, 
Her soft and balmy air. 


Of the jewell’d halls of Chelminar, 

Of pearls that in the Green Sea dwell, 
Of Gemsheid and his deeds of war, 

And how that monarch fell. 


Of virtuous Feridoun he told, 
Who prized beyond his kingly store 
The standard, rich with gems and gold, 
That gallant Gao bore. 


How bright-hair'd Za'zer fought ; how he 
His mighty son, of old renown, 
Bold Rostam, set his country free, 
And Khosru won his crown. 
In vain—the prince, as in a dream, 
Heeds not. He changes then the scene. 
Of gentle Leila is his theme, 
Of Gulendam and fair Shireen. 


He told of fair Zuleikha’s fate, 
The Asis’ envied, wretched bride ; 
Condemn d to writhe in cha ns of state, 
And sigh for Yussuf’s smile denied. 


A flush his patient's brow betray’d, 
As gleams on palest roses pley, 
That to the watchful sage convey'd 
A cloe to work his mazy way 
Those sighs, those changing colours, prove 
The sick youth’s malady is love 


He paused: ‘* Tell, Chamberlain,” he cried, 
‘Some tale the tedious time to cheat ; 

Describe me all the pompand pride 
That on thy monarch’s splendour wait, 
For I am weary—tell me straight 

What beauties in his court abide.” 


A tremor shook the sick youth's frame : 

‘“* Are there not some whose dazzling eyes 
Might win thom well a houri’s name, 

And gain a place in Paradise '” 


“Yes, some like Cashmeer’s fruits there be, 
Like Khoten's musk or Cazvin’s flowers ; 
But far above the rest is she 
For whom yon rich pavilion towers : 
Even as the moon is br ghter far 
Than all the shining host beside, 
Zittara is the fairest star, 
She—destined for our sultan’s bride.” 


A start, a thrill, a murmur’d tone, 
Speaks all the sage so long had sought, 
Straight to the monsrch 1s he gone, 





And thus he probes his secret thought > 


“ What wouldst thou give to see the bloom 
Of health on Ali’s cheek once more ; 

To see his eye its fire resume, 
And hear his voice as oft of yore 


« Ask all '—there’s not a treasure lies 

In the rich cavern of the mine 
I would not give, to see his eyes 

Once more with health and pleasure shine,” 
“Thou hast a treasure, richer still 

Than turkis stones or pearls of price, 


ve Te 





More pure than is the crystal rill 
That laves the meads of Paradise. 


There is a voice whose faintest sigh 
More charms the dying Ali’s ear, 
Than those white birds whose melody 

Is warbled for the blest to hear. 


Wouldst thou not have thy throne a void, 
Dost thou e’en yet his safety seek, 

Although his bliss thy own destroy’d, 
Let me the fatal secret speak.” 


A light flash’d from the monarch’s eyes : 

“‘ Speak out !—I grant him all !"’ he cried. 
“ ’Tis for thy favourite slave he dies.” 

“‘ No more !—Zittara is his bride!” 


The sultan of Jorjan recognised in Avicenna the original of one of the por- 
traits which had been sent to him, but no menaces could induce him to deliver 
him up; and he remained a considerable time as the guest of the generous mo- 
narch, rewarded with honours and riches. i 

At the same time that the princes of the East are accused of persecuting men 
of letters, the protection they affoided them is equally conspicuous; and the 
effects related of the influence of poetry on the minds of persons in power is 
peculiarly striking in Eastern records. The poet Birni was consulted by the 
Emperor Mahommed III., when marching against the rebellious Moghuls to the 
Deccan, and when in the height of his irritation could bear to listen to his ad- 
vice. 'Tamasp, the emperor of Persia, was softened by the elegant poetry of 
his favourite sultana to espouse the cause of the fugitive Humaioon ; and it is 
related of a certain scheik, who had long lingered in captivity in Yemen, that, 
by the melody of his verses, composed during his imprisonment, and overheard 
by his gaoler, he softened the heart, not only of that functionary, but, on repeat- 
ing the poem to the imaum, by whose orders he had been confined, effectually 
subdued his anger and was set at liberty. His lines were suggested by seeing 
a bird through the bars of his prison. 

THE CAPTIVE SCHEIK. 
River! whose waters murmuring stray, 
Oh, could I by thy side 
Mark how, like joys that steal away, 
Thy waves in music glide— 
Oh! might I watch thee, glitt’ring by, 
Without these bars that mock my eye, 
As welcome and as blest to me 
Thy cool and sparkling waves would be 
As those that lead to Aden’s shore, 
Where he who drinks shall thirst no more 
Thy course is onward, wide and free ; 
When will such course return to me? 


At liberty! How blest art thou ! 
Whilst I, in fetters bound, 

Press ‘gainst these bars my fever'd brow, 
Aud listen for a sound, 

To still one moment's space the sigh 

Of hopeless, sad captivity. 





And thou, fair bird, whose notes arise 
Sweet as the bells of paradise, 
That chase the slumbers of the blest, 





And soothe his soul to dreams of rest— 
Who art thou’? from what pleasant home 
Of ceaseless music dost thou come ? 
Say, if amidst the Sudrii's shade 

Thy nest of perfumed leaves is made ? 
Art thou of those of spotless wing 

That round the throne of glory sing? 

Or dost thou come a mess: nger, 

To bear me tender news of her, 

Whose truth can time and absence dare, 
Who loves—like me—amidst despair ! 








The dew of pearl on Yemen's waves 
That sparkle pure and bright, 

Ere yet in fost’ring ocean’s caves 
Its gems are formed of light, 

Is not so pure, so fair as she, 

So precious as her heart tome! 


But what am 1? My mem'ry now 
Would cloud the sunshine of her brow. 
My fame is past, my glory fled, 

My name enr |I’d amongst the dead: 
Forgot by all I ever knew, 

Why should not she forget me too? 





Go, soaring bird? thy lays are vain 
They add new torture to my pain; 
Attendant on t! y notes appear, 
The shades of many a buried year, 
Whose glitt’ring colours charm my sight, 
Then fade and leave me deeper night. 

They shew when from my desert home, 

Free as my steed, twas mine to roam. 

How, even then, the future's dream 

Made present good of no esteem : 

By cus'om, too familiar grown, 

I slighted joys that were my own, 

Alae! since then, long years of pain 

Have proved their worth—but proved in vain! 


Oh! that I could recal the past 

Hours, days, and years, I dared to waste 
But vain repentance—vain regret ! 

My only task is to forget. 


No more I'll seek my prison-grate, 
With straining eye and heart elate, 
To welcome stream, and wood, and plain, 
That never may be mine again 
I turn from scenes so bright, 80 dear, 
And find my only world here ! 
EE 
THE PASHA’S VOW. 
1a Turk keeps his vow, forms one of the distin- 
et; and although (as must be the case with 
direction) @xeeptions are occasionally to be found, 


The inviolability with wh: 
guishing traits of the nationa 





every rule subject to hum 
they are of such rare occurr 
to an enemy, have be: 

he will protect ut al 

even though his | L 


e, tiat the good faith and loyalty of a Turk, even 
wervial W he has undertaken to protect, 
vd were heh resolved to avenge, he will avenge, 
ctuons are to be crushed by the blow, The follow- 


| 
| 
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ing tragical circumstance, which occurred during my residence in the East, will 
serve as a forcible illustration to my preceding remark. 

I had occasion to go from Constantinople to Salonica, and I performed my 
journey iu the Turkish fashion, on horseback, and under the guidance of a Tar- 
tar | was furnished with cred: ntials to Mustapha, pasha of Salonica, a man 
high in repute at the Sublime Porte, and a personal favourite of the sultan ; and 
I had also a letter frown an Armenian banker at Constantinople, for a wealthy 
countryman of his residing at Mielnik, a smal! town on the road to Salonica ; 
for in Turkey, where banking and mercantile business are monopolised by the 
Armenians, they are the most useful class of men to whom a stranger can be 
recommended. 

On my arrival at Mielnik, I immediately repaired to the house of Paseal, the 
Armenian ; and on inquiring for him, I was at first refused admittance, but af- 
ter sending in the letter, of which I was the bearer, I was ushered into his pre 
sence. | found an aged man, of most prepossessing appearance, but bearing 
the marks of such deep grief and, I may even add, constemation, imprinted on 
his countenance, that I felt convinced some domestic calamity must have re- 
cently befallen him ; and under that idea, I apologised for the pertinacity with 
which I had sought my ill timed interview. ' 

You are wrong, and you are right, in your cozjecture,” he answered, with 
Eastern brevity : ‘* my family is unharmed, God be praised ! but to morrow my 
friend is to die.” 

This answer was calculated to awaken all my curiosity, and I contrived to 
throw into it such an appearance of sympathy. that, before we parted, Pascal 
communicated to me, without reserve, all the particulars of the event that was 
weighing upon his mind. ‘They are as follows :— 

In the preceding month of January, some travelling merchants, who were 
journeying from Mielnik to Salonica, discovered, at a short distance from the 
former place, the bodies of two murdered men; one of whom was evidently a 
person of superior raik, and the other his Tartar. The former had been killed 
by a pistol-shot, which had passed through his heart ; while the faithful Tartar, 
who had apparently thrown himself befure his master to shield him from the 
death-blow, had been pierced through the body by a yataghan. Their persons 
had been rifled of every thing, except their fez caps and their under-clothing ; 
and their horses, which were found loose upoa the plain, had also been stripped 
of their baggage. One of the merchants, addressing his companions, said, * If 
we pursue our journey, we may, perhaps, be suspected of being the murderers 
of these men ; let us return with the bodies to Mielnik, and denounce the crime, 
so that we may escape suspicion.” 

The horses were caught, and being charged with the bodies of their late riders, 
the mournful procession returned to Mieluik, where depositions were made be- 
fore the aga, and the corpses were exposed in the principal mosque, to be recog- 
nised and claimed. 

it so happened that Mustapha Pasla was on that day expected from Salonica, 
and the aga awaited his arrival before any active steps were taken to discover 
the murderers. Upon entering the gates of Mielnik, rumours of the frightful 
event reached the pasha’s ears ; but the persons who communicated it to him 
were, of course, unable to tell him the names of the victims, or give him any 
details beyond the fact of the bodies being then lying inthe mosque. Mustapha 
directed his horse thither, and, dismounting at the gate, entered the holy editice, 
fol'owed by all his retinue. 

In the centre of the building, stretched upon a praying carpet, their faces un- 
covered, and their feet towards the east, the two murdered men lay side by side. 
Mustapha approached, and kneeling down to examine them, uttered a cry of hor- 
ror; then, t» arirg his beard, he prostrated himself upon the ground, and remain- 
ed with his forehead in the dust for some time, in speechless grief After a 
pause, which his attendants did not dare to interrupt, he arose ; his countenance 
was pale, but stern and composed, as though that brief paroxysm of despair bad 
been succeeded by the concentra'ed calm of some irrevocable determination, 
and again turning to the lifeless bodies, he took the hand of the one nearest to 
him, and raising it to heaven, exclaimed, 

“Oh, Seid Mohamet ! when in the passes of the Balkan thou didst shield me 
with thy body from the fury of the accursed Russian, I swore that from thence- 
forward thou shouldst be unto me as a brother; and now I swear, by Allah and 
his Holy Prophet, that I will not rest until I avenge. thy death upon thy imur- 
derer! I will hunt him down to the furthest corners of the earth, that his blood 
may atone for thine: his eyes shall be torn out by vultures, his scattered limbs 
be deroured by chacals, his unburied bones bleach under the winds of heaven ! 
And may my soul descend, like his, to Eblis—may the grave of my father be 
defiled—if 1 keep not my vow, oh, Seid, my b:other! I have said.” 

Then, taking a last look of all that remained of the man he had loved éo well, 
he left the mosque, followed by his attendants 

His first care was, that every means should immediately be employed for the 
discovery of the murderers, and he promised a reward of twenty purses to the 

erson who should first bring him intelligence of them; and, that duty fulfilled, 
e retired to the house of Sereski, a rich Armenian, where he had always been 
accustomed to sojourn during his visits to Mielnik, and shutting bimself up alone 
in the interior avartments, he gave way, during three days and nights, to un- 
restrained grief. 

It soon became generally known at Mielnik that the murdered man was Seid 
Mohamet, the dearest friend of Mustapha Pasha, and that he had been the bearer 
of despatches from the Porte to Salonica, and had with him a treasure of 400,- 
000 piastres, destined for public purposes. He had arrived at Mielnik on the 
afternoon preceding h's murder, and had been seen by some of the inhabitants 
at the public bath, from whence he had gone to the mosque, and performed his 
devotions ; and it was conjectured tliat he had fallen a victim to the darng ra- 
pacity of some Albanian robbers, whose depredatory habits had recently brought 
them to Salonica, where they had committed so many outrages, that, contrary 
to the belief in fatalism, and the apathy consequent upon it ; which is the direct- 
ing (perhaps, | ought, rather, to say, passive) principle of a Moslem’s actions, 
few ‘Turkish trave'lers would venture to pass that road without an armed escort. 
It was even supposed that the Albanians had emissaries in the town, who se- 
cretly apprized them of the arrival of any wealthy travellers. 

Sereski, the Armenian, when admitted into Mustapha’s presence, was con- 





Che Avion. 


jewels fell upon the carpet. I stooped to pick them wp; and this ring having 
rolled to the farther end of the room unperceived by him, I put it into my bosom 
and carried it away. And now I dare not restore it, for my father has never 
yet been known to pardon theft.” 

“Fear not, Irene, my soul!" said Mustapha; “ thy father’s anger shall not 
fall upon thee, if thou art silent to all upon the subject. Leave me the ring 
and here is a jewel in exchange ;” and he gave her the diamond agraffe that 
fastened his vest. ‘Thou hast charmed away my grief, Irene ; thou hast brought 
hope to my bosom. Leave me, child: | am happy.” 

eda and disappeared through the doorway as noiselessly as she had 
entered. 

No sooner was Irene gone than Mustapha, drawing the ring from his bosom, 
where he had concealed it, ejaculated, “‘A'lah kierim ! God is great! Behold, 
he has chosen this young infidel as the instrument by which the death of his 
faithful believer shall be discovered and avenged! ‘This is the very ring which 
I gave to Seid Mohamet, after he had saved my life in the Ba'kan, and from 
which he swore never to part while he lived. ‘The stone is beyond price ; and 
here are the characters which I caused to be engraven on it; ‘ Eternal grati- 
tude, friendship, and attachment, even unto death.’ There can be no mistake ; 
this is Seid Mohamet’s ring. But how came it here *” 

Then approaching the curtain that veiled the entance of the apartment, he 
clapped his hands thrice; and a servant appearing, he directed that Sereski 
should be summoned to his presence : 

“ Dog of an infidel!” exclaimed Mustapha, as soon as he perceived him, “how 
camest thou by this ring ?” ; ; 

The Armenian appeared thunderstruck at behelding the jewel in Mustapha’s 
hands. A deadly paleness overspread his countenance, and his features worked 
convulsively, as, endeavoring to surmount his emotion, he replied that he had 
purchased it from an Albanian some time back. 

““Who is this Albanian? Give me his name, then,’ resumed the pasha, 
“that he may be sought for, and brought before me forthwith.” 

“I may not do so, O Mustapha!” replied Sereski: when I purchased that 
ring, I mad a solemn promise that I would never divulge the name of him who 
sold it to me.” 

“Thou liest, dog!” exclaimed the pasha, his eyes flashing fire; this ring be- 
longed to Seid Mohamet, who would only have sold it with his life. ‘Thou art 
in league with his murderers ; but deliver them up to me, and I will forgive thee 
even this treachery.” 

** What can I say!” replied Sereski, doggedly ; ‘I have spoken nothing but 
the truth, and I havenothing more to reveal.” 

Mustapha then commanded that Sereski and all his servants should appear 
with him before the cadi ; and when they were in the presence of that function- 
ary, the pasha repeated the whole transaction that had brought the ring of Seid 
Mohamet into his possession. Sereski persis'ed in his denegations, and the 
cadi ordered him to be bastinadoed upon the soles of his feet; which sentence 
was immediately executed in the presence of Mustapha Pasha, and by his own 
ghawasses (guards). But the torture it inflicted wrested no admission of guilt 
from the Armenian. He writhed in agony, and bit the ground, until nature was 
exhausted by the fierce struggle, and he became insensible. The punishment 
was ther suspended. 

Sereski’s servants were also ordered to be bastinadoed, and several of them 
underwent the ordeal without making any revelation ; but when it came to the 
turn of a Jew, who had long been a confidential servant of Sereski’s, and as such 
had enjoyed the pasha’s esteem, his terror at the torture he was about to under- 
go was so overwhelming, that no sooner had the ghawasses laid their hands 
upon him to bind him, than, prostrating bimself at Mustapha’s feet, he exclaim- 
ed, ‘* Have mercy on me, O pasha! and I will reveal all” 

The pasha commanded his ghawasses to suspend their operations, and the 
Jew then made a full confession of his master being the murderer of Seid Mo- 
hamet. The means he had taken to effect the crime were as follows :—Sereski 
had a garden and a kiosk at a sbort distance from Mielnik, on the Constantico- 
ple side of the town, wh:ch he was in the habit of visiting almost daily, and oc- 
casionally passing the night there. Having been apprized of Seid Mohamet’s 
arrival at Mielnik, and of the treasure he carried with him, he promptly took his 
measures to secure it to himself without attracting suspicion, and went, as was 
his custom, to his kiosk, where he passed the night. But just before daylight 
he and the Jew erose, and disguising themselves in Albanian dresses, armed 
with pistols and yataghans, they proceeded to the plain leading from Mielnik 
to Salonica, and took up their position under cover of a ruined mosque, close to 
which is a fountain where travellers are in the habit of refreshing their horses. 
They had not long been in ambush when Seid Mohkamet and his guide appear- 
ed insight; and, approaching the mosque, dismounted. Seid Mohamet spread 
his praying carpet on the ground, and disposing himself for his devotions, soon 

became absorbed in them; while the Tartar proceeded to water the horses at 
the fountain. At that instant Sereski, taking a sure and deadly aim at the good 
Mussulman, shot him through the heart. The Tartar, alarmed by the report of 
the pistol, rushed towards him, and received the dying man in his arms as he 
bounded convulsively from the earth; while Sereski, quitting his concealment, 
threw himself upon the faithful Tartar, and passing his yataglian through his 
body, laid him dead by the side of Seid Mohamet. Meanwhile the Jew was 
busied in rifling the baggage-horses; and having collected the treasure, and 
stripped the bodies of their victims of every article of value about them, they 
turned the horses loose upon the plain, and returned with their booty before sun- 
rise tu the kiosk, where they deposited it in a subterranean chamber ; and depart- 
ing for Mielnik at the hour they were accustomed to do, made their entrance 
publicly some hours before the murder was discovered. He also stated that 
this was not the first robbery and assassination in which the Armenian had been 
involved, although the apparent sanctity and austerity of his character, and his 
habits of charity, had hitherto placed him beyond the reach: of suspicion. 
The pasha listened with amazement ; and ordering the Jew to shew him the 
place of concealment, he proceeded thither with the cadi, and found, as the de- 
linquent had most truly stated, a subterranean chamber under the kiosk, in 
which was concealed a quantity of money ; and among the rest the treasure of 
Seid Mohamet untouched, and rol'ed up in the Albanian dresses that had been 





sulted by him upon the steps most advisable to be taken, in order to detect the 
offenders, and bring them to justice ; and he zealous'y entered into all his views, 
and joined in execrating the ruthless hand that bad dared to raise i:self against 
the life of the brave and virtuous Seid Molamet. 

“But hast thou not another friend, oh, pasha?” said he; ‘‘and is not that 
friend, thy servant, Sereski! Weep not, therefore, like one who is desolate.” 

“True, Sereski,” replied the pasha; | know that thou art my friend, and that, 
like Seid Mohamet, thou wouldst spill thy blood to save mine ; but until I have 
avenged his murder, I cannot enjoy even thy friendstip. If thou hadst died his 
death, so would [ moura for thee, and so would I wish to avenge thee ; there- 
fore, reproach me not, Sereski, but aid me with thy counsels, that the murderers 
may not escape the doom I have pronounced upon them.” 

“So be it,” replied the Armenian. And, inclining himself before the pasha, 
he withdrew, and left him absorbed in grief. 

While thus lost to all recollections, save those of his friend’s tragical fate, 
Mustapha, reclined upon his cushions, unconscious of all outward objects, the 
curtain that ve led the entrance of the apartment occupied by him, was gently 
drawn as de, and a fairy form entered noiselessly, bearing in her hands a large 
basket of flowers, covered with an embroidered handkerchief. It was Irene, the 
only child of Sereski, whose infant graces had long since captivated the pasha's 
good will. He had been the guest of the Armenian when, seven years before, 
his wife, Esene, had died in giving birth to this] tule girl ; and from that period, 
his affection for the father and daughter had progressively acquired such strength, 
that he had frequently declared to Sereski that should fate deprive Irene of her 
father, he would supply his place to her, and adopt her for his own. 

The little maiden seated herself silently at the pasha’s feet, and began to 
arrange her flowers ; but after a time, perceiving that he did not notice her, she 
took both of his hands in hers, and looking up into his face with fond earnest- 
ness, said, 

“ Pasha, if you will smile upon me as you used to do, I will give you my best 
roses.”" 

“I want not thy roses, child,” he answered ; “ my heart is full of thorns!” 

“Then I will give you a charm to cure the wound,” she resumed, producing 
an amulet. 

“‘ Keep thy roses and thy amulets, Irene,” said the pasha, “and leave me, 
fer my soul is heavy, and I cannot listen to thee.” 

“Nay,” persisted the child, ‘*my father sent me hither, and I will not go 
I will not leave you, pasha, until I have seen you smile ; look upon me as you 
are wont to do, and I will give you my treasure.” And loosening the shawl 

that bound her waist, she took from its folds a gold ring, encrusted with a sap- 
phire of immense value, and ho'ding it up to Mustapha, exclaimed, “ This is my 
treasure ; smile, and it shall be yours '” 
The wish was scarcely uttered before it was fulfilled. The pasha seized the 
ring, while a smile of exultation lighted up his dark countenance with the por- 
tentous brightness of lightning flashing from a thunder-cloud; the child clapp- 


worn by Sereski and his servant when they committed the murder. 

These proofs of Sereski’s guilt were convincing to Mustapha Pasha. ‘ De- 
tested hypocrite !”” he exclaimed, ‘ how have I been deceived in him! Thisis 
the man whom I loved, and in whose virtue I confided above all others, except 
Seid Mohamet! ‘This is the man who wept with me over h's murder, and ca\l- 
ed for vengeance upon his assassins! The call shall be answered : he shall die 
the death, even though he has been the friend of my bosom ; for I will break 
my heart ere I break my vow.” 

It was nightfall before they returned to Mielnik, but Mustapha Pasha stopped 
rot until steps had been taker to bring Sereski and his accomplice speedily to 
justice. One of the recent reforms of Sultan Mahmoud, which reflects the most 
honour upon him, has been to abrogate the power of the pashas to inflict capital 
punishment ; a power which formerly led to dreadful abuses, not only of life, but 
property, and exposed the mass of the people to the caprice, cupidity, or corrup- 
tion of men, “drest in a little brief authority.” Courts of justice have now 
been established in Turkey ; and when a judicial sentence has been obtained 
and signed by the cadi, time is allowed for appeal. Sereski and his accomplice 
were tried according to the new laws, and their gu‘lt being fully established, 
their doom was sealed. The Jew was sentenced to be hanged at his master's 
door at daybreak, while the Armenian wasreserved for the more dreadful punish- 
ment of impalement alive. His property was to be divided into five parts, four 
of which were to be given to the family uf Seid Mohamet, and the fifth to be 
reserved for his own child. 

As soon as the trial was over, Sereski demanded an audience of the pasha, 
in orcer, as he said, to make a further revelation to him; but the motive he as- 
signed was merely a pretext to obtain an interview, which he knew would other- 
wise be refused to him. When admitted into Mustapha’s presence, he cast 
himself at his feet, and in the most abject terms supplicated for life under any 
conditions. ‘ Let me but live, O pasha!’’ said he, “and all that I possess shall 
be thine. I have wealth that is unknown to all, even to Ishmael the Jew, who 
has betrayed me. But what is wealth compared to life? Behold, for this boon 
I will beggar my child; and maimed, impoverished and disgraced as I am, I 
will return with her to the land of my fathers, even into Armenia, and repent 
me of my sins during a life of labour and privation. Hear my prayer, O Musta- 
pha! Thou art all powerful with the sultan: ask for mercy, and it shall be 
granted. Behold, have I not already suffered enough in the body?” and he 
pointed to his mutilated feet—“ and is not my spirit crushed into the very dust ? 
Seresk!, the rich, the honoured, and, above all, the friend of Mustapha, whither 
has he fallen?” 

The pasha listened without ence interrupting him ; and when Sereski paused, 
and raised his eyes and hands in agony towards Mustapha, he spurned hiin with 
his foot, and answered “ Thou hast fallen beneath my contempt—uay, beneath 
my pity. Cruelty and cowardice were ever twin-brothers. Dost thou believe 
the soul of Mustapha to be so base that, like thine own, it could barter all for 
gold! The wealth of Stamboul should not tempt me to spare one drop of thy 


ed her hands in rapture; while Mustapha, drawing her towards him, said in a} blood!” 


low yoice, “Irene, who gave thee this ring ?” 
She remained silent. 
“* Speak, | command thee,”’ he continued. 
She clasped her little hands in supplication. ‘I have done wrong,” she said; 
“but if I confess my fault to you, will you save me from my father’s anger ?” 
“I will,” he replied. “Speak, and speak truly.” 


“Nay, but,” persisted the unhappy Sereski, “wilt thou render Irene, the 
child thou lovest, fatherless? Who will protect her when I am gone ?” 

‘Hast thou the bowels of a father,” replied the pasha, ‘that even but this 
moment thou didst offer to make her a beggar, if I would give thee thy wretch- 
ed life? Dog! thou art not worthy of the name of father! But the innocent 
shall not suffer for the guilty ; Irene shall not be fatherless : henceforth she shal! 


“ Three days ago,” she resumed, “early in the morning, when | went into | be unto me as a daughter.” 


my father’s room, where he keeps his money and jewels, I found him busied in 


“Thou wert ever great and noble,” resumed Sereski ; ‘be merciful as thou 








filling a casket, and, in his baste to close it before | approached, some of the \ art generous, and so shalt thou surpass all other men.” 





“« Base wretch!” answered Mustapha, trembling with passion ; “nor bribes, 
nor flattery shall serve thee. Away with him!” he continued, summoning his 
guards ; “I spit upon and defy him!” 

The agony of mind, and the bodily torture which Sereski had undergone, had 
thrown him into a violent fever, which caused the execution of his sentence to 
be delayed ; for the Turkish law forbids that criminals should undergo its last 
extreme penalty while suffering from bodily illness. Sereski was conveyed to 
prison, where he was carefully guarded, and attended by a physician of his own 
country, who was ordered, on pain of death to restore him to health. Every 
means that a batbarous humanity could devise were employed to neal his lace- 
rated body, and with such success, that health had become quite re-established ; 
and the day following the one on which I arrived at Miclnik had been fixed up- 
on for his execution. 

_ During the period of his convalescence, Sereski had made a full admission of 
his guilt, and confessed that he had had recourse to those cruel and unlawful 
means of enr ching himself, that he might leave great wealth to his daughter ; 
for which Heaven had punished him, by making that very child the instrument 
of bringing him to justice. 

Such was the substance of Pascal's relation, and the cause ofthe sadness in 
which I had found him. The execution was to take place on the spot where 
the murder had been committed; the pasha was to be present at it, and I im- 
mediately decided upon remaining another day at Mielnik, that I might witness 
the tragedy. 

On the morrow, at noon, the whole population of the town was to be seen 
bere through the Salonica gate, towards the plain, on which stood the 
ruined mosque, wear to which was to be seen a tall stake firmly planted in the 
ground, and tapering towards the summit, until it terminated in a steel point, 
which gleamed like a lance in the sunbeams _ Opposite to it a temporary plat- 
form had been erected, upon which carpets and cushions were spread for the 
pasha and his suite. I placed myself as near to that spot as the guard would 
permit me; and shortly after I had stationed myself there Mustapha and his re- 
ticue arrived on horseback. He dismounted at the foot of the »platform, and, 
ascending the steps, seated himse'f upon his cushions; nis master of the cere- 
monies stood at his right hand, while his standard-bearer, cup bearer, pipe bear- 
er, secretaries, end the numerous other at‘endants inseparable from Turkish 
authorities, ranged themselves in a semicircle behind him, his guirds surround- 
ing the foot of the scaffolding. 

Mustapha cast his eyes upon the ruined mosque and the fountain, on which 
some pious hand had engraven the words of Sadi, the Eastern poet :—‘* Many, 
like me, have beheld this fountain, but their eyes are closed in death” (as though 
to remind the wayfar.ng traveller of the transitorivess of every thing upon earth, 
and that inthe mdst of life we should think upon death); and a dade of stern 
surrow passed over his countenance. He then tumed his eyes to the fatal stake, 
and a sombre fire tlashed from them as they measured it from the sharp point to 
the widening base, and appeared to calculate the mortal agonies which that brief 
space would soon exhibit. Ten, concentrating his emotions, he remained in 
silence and apparent indifference, awaiting the opening of the bloody scene. 

A rumour in the crowd soon announced the approach of the criminal, who, 
clothed in his richest vestments, his hands bound behind his back, his tottering 
steps supported on each side by the executioner’s assistants, drew nvar to the 
fatal spot. The wretched man cast one shuddering glance at the instrument 
of death, and sunk motionless to the earth. At that moment two ladders were 
placed against the s ake, and the executioner and his assistants surrounding the 
culprit quickly stripped him of his clothing; an awful and almost breathless 
stillness pervaded the crowd; every breath was hushed ; every eye was turned 
towards the group at the foot of the ladders,—and soon we beheld the execution- 
er lightly ascend une of them, and await at the summit, while his assistants 
guided, or rather forced upwards, the unhappy Sereski. At last the topmost 
step was attained,—the officials closed around him,—for a moment they raised 
him above their heads,—the next instant a scream of agony resounded through 
the air,—and the men, displacing the ladders, clung to the shaft of the stake, 
and, sliding down with the velocity of thought, left }o the thousands assembled 
an unobstructed view of the wretched Armenian’s horrible convulsions. 

My heart sickened at the spectacle, and turning my eyes from it, I bent them 
upon the countenance of Mustapha. He had drawn his fez cap over his eyes,— 
was it to sha’e them from the sun, or to hide some trace of human emotion 
lurking there! his lips were closely compressed, his countenance pale but com- 


; posed, and with unshaken firmness he listened to the horrible execrations and 


blasphemies which the fierce torments of Sereski wrung from him. Jn his mor- 
tal agony, he had burst the cords that bound his hands, and with desperate strug- 
gles he menaced the pasha. 

‘“‘ Accursed be the day I saw thee, O pasha ofevil!” hecried ; ‘accursed be 
the hour that thou didst enter my house! accursed be the child that has be- 
irayed ine! accursed be God for permitting it! accursed ;’’ but a death- 
rattle checked his utterance. 

«* Water—water !’’ he gasped at last, in a fainting tone. 

d The pasha, motionivg to his cup-bearer, said, “Let the wretch drink and 
en 

The cup-bearer immediately approaching the writhing sufferer, presented a 
glass of ieed water to his lips ; but Sereski, collecting all his energies at that 
moment, snatched the goblet from the slave’s hand, hurled it at the pasha’s 
head, and yelling out.—* Not from thee, accursed one !” his arms fell powerless 
by his side, his head sunk upon his bosom, and with that last malediction the 
soul of the murderer passed into eternity ! 

The pasha’s guard then clearing a passage through the crowd, Mustapha de- 
scended from the platform with a firm step, and, mounting his horse, returned 
with his whole retinue to Miclnik. The multitude dispersed, and I followed 
with them into the town, and repaired to the house of Pascal, at the door of 
which was a covered araba drawn by oxen, and a few people assembled to wit- 
ness its departure. 

When ushered into the presence of Pascal, and after I had given him a sketch 
of the horrid scene I had just witnessed, I inquired the meaning of the equipage 
at his door. 

“It is Mustapha Pasha’s araba,” he replied, “ come to bear away Irene, the 
child of Sereski, whom, in remembrance of his ancient promise to her father, he 
has adopted as his own daughter. He has given the filth share of Sereski’s pos- 
sessions (which had devolved to her} to be distributed among the poor, and will 
endow the maiden with a noble portion from his own wealth. Irene was brought 
to my house last evening, her father's habitation having been rased to the ground 
during the night by the pasha’s order. Thus, you see, Mustapha has kept his 
vow of benevolence as well as his vow of vengeance; and although the one 
might have served as a pretext for the non-performance of the other, he bas ob- 
served them both with 'I'urkish scrupulousness.”’ 

At that moment the shuflling of footsteps, and the sound of women’s voices in 
the inner court, diverted his attention from me. 

“It is Irene who departs,” said Pascal ; ‘*I must bid her farewell.” I fol- 
lowed him, and we reached the door just as the young Armenian, wrapped in a 
dark fertgee, and closed veiled, appeared, followed by several Turkish women. 
Pascal raised her in his arms, kissed her eyes, and placed her in the araba; the 
women took their seats beside her, the iattices were closed, and the cumbrous 
vehicle drove away. 

“ Poor child!” said Pascal; ‘to the last her father refused to see her. She 
is ignorant of his fate, and of the share she had in bringing it to pass ; the pasha 
has commanded that it should never be made known toher. She believes that 
Sereski had gone to Constantinople upon business, and that he died there un- 
expectedly ; and she is now going cheerfully to place herself under the protec- 
tion of her new father. 

« Willhe fulfil the trust with kindness?” I inquired. 

“‘T would stake my life upon his doing so,” answered Pascal; “and it will 
be the maiden’s own fault if Mustapha Pasha does not remain her firm friend for 
life.” 








* A single drop of water administered to an impaled criminal produces instantaneove 
death ; and, therefore, in cases of such executions in Turkey, guards are placed round the 
stake to prevent such a coup de grace being afforded to the sufferer, who sometimes lin- 
gers in torments for two days, if a vital part has not been pierced. 





CANADA—DESPATCHES OF SIR FRANCIS HEAD. 
From the Dublin University Magazine.—[ Concluded.) 

“Tam perfectly confident that the whole country is disposed to rise up to 
support me, and I can assure your lordship that I foresee no difficulty whatever 
in crushing the republican party, and in establishing loyalty, except a general 
fear which prevails throughout the country that the home government will be 
afraid to support me. 

“T tell your lordship the truth, for it is proper you should know that the re- 
ception which was given in England to Mr. M‘Kenzie has had the effect of cow- 
ing the loyal sts, and of giving a false courage to the republicans. 

* One word of firmness from the British government will now settle the ques- 
tion for ever; but if you hesitate to support me—if, in your lordship's reply to this 
deapatch, you encourage by a single word the republicans, they will instantly be 
reanimated, and will again utter their old cry against the ‘weak and trembling 
government of Great Britain.’ 

“That they have mistaken British generosity for fear no one is more per- 
suaded than myself; but I earnestly entreat your lordship to put confidence in 
me, for I pledge my character to the result. I solemnly declare to your lord- 
ship that | have no difficulties to contend with here that I have not already 
overcome ; the game is won; the battle is gained as far as relates to this coun- 
try, and I cannot give your lordship a more practical proof of it than by saying 
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I want no assistance excepting the negative advantage of not being undermined 
at home.” ‘ 
Still the fiat of dissolution was suspended. The demagogues had done their 
worst, and the more the character of the governor became known, the more he 
became clothed with that moral power by which all their machinations must be 


confounded. He lost no fair opportunity in making known to the people the 


real question at issue between him and the House of Assembly ; and he had 
every reason to believe that a knowledge of the truth was all that was required 
to bring them over cordially to his side. The factious majority would thus, be 
made to feel that there was a power by which even they might be coerced ; 
and Sir Francis thus expresses his belief, that, if he were proper'y supported at 
home, some of the worst enemies of British connection weuld be excluded from 
the ensuing parliament :— 

“Many of these individuals attained their places by the encouragement 
which was given to Mr. M‘Kenzie in England ; and now that I have succeed- 


ed in turning the tide, they will, I hope, sink for ever, and be replaced by in- | 


telligent loyal, British subjects, f your lordship will firmly support me. 


“Whether I may continue here, or be replaced, is a subject | will not now dis- | 


cuss ; but as long as I do remain here, and just at the present moment, it is 
of vital importance that I should retain the victory which has been won. 
“Upon Upper Canada, I conceive, hangs our possession of our North Ame- 
rican, and possibly of our West Indian possessions ; for if this colony be firmly 
secured, not only will the rest be main ained, but I believe every intelligent in 
dividual in the United States foresees that democracy must ere long preduce, 


by a revolution in that country, the identical form of government (I mean a | 


monarchy) which it is endeavouring to overturn in this province. 

“Your lordship is aware I have had some experience in ascertaining the 
opinions of the lower classes in the mother country, and I have no hesitation in 
declaring that in no part of Great Britain does there exist so loyal a disposition 
as will be displayed in this province, if we will only act towards it with firmness 
and decision. 

“T shall never regret the generous po'icy which attempted to produce here 
tranquillity by conciliation, for I at present owe to it my success ; but my speech 
to the legislature will prove to your lordship that we can carry that policy no 
further—that to republicans the more we concede the more they demand—that, 
while they are pushing at the constitution, every inch of ground they gain re- 
doubles their exertions—and that, on the contrary, if resistance be sternly of- 
fered to them, they give up the attempt and run away. 

“T fully expect that before a mouth has elapsed the country will petition me 
to dissolve the present house of Assembly, but until the feeling is qaite ripe | 
shail not attend to it; I would, therefore, request your lordship to send me no 
orders on the subject, but tu allow me to let the thing work by itself; for it now 
requires no argument, es the stoppage of the supplies, of the road money, and 
all other money bills, will soon speak for themselves in a provincial dialect which 
every body wil understand.” 

Now, is it possible to contemp'ate this gallant gentleman, in the very critical 
position in which he was placed, without a feeling of respect and admiration ?— 
He had been sent out with special instructions to remedy all the Canadian grie- 
vances which were detailed in Mr. M’Kenzie’s bu'ky memorial. He was him- 
self fully determined that, to the utmost of his power, they should be redressed. 
With this view he sought the co-operation of the individuals by whom his cata- 
logue of grievances had been prepared, ani even carried his partiality towards 
them so faras to give offeace to the constitutional party. But when he became 
fully convinced that the grievances were mere pretexts by which republican pre- 
dilections were badly disguised, and that nothing would satisfy the egitators 
short of a surrender of the prerogative of the crown, and that !o conced. vo 
the objects which they had at heart, would be to abandon the last strong hold of 
British connexion ;—that instant he hurled a: them a proud defiance, and threw 
himself unhesitatingly upon the loyalty of the province, being well convinced 
that, when fairly appealed to, it would give him an easy victory over all his ene- 
mies. 

All that he required from the government at home was, forbearance—that they 
should not, by discountenancing him, give the arch-traitors an advantage—that 
they should not depress the loyal spirit which was getting up in the colony, by 
manifesting such a partiality fer the “ discontented party,’’ 
dicate that ‘hey were regarde| with favour, and that he was regarded with dis- 
favour by her Majesty's ministers. M'Kenzie felt that he had no ground to stand 
on in Canada. Bidwell and his republican associates felt that their popularity 
was rapidly on the wane, and that the approaching appeal to the people would in 
all probability extinguish their political existence. They, therefore, looked not 
athome, but abroad, for redress, and cast their eyes upon Joseph Hume and the 
radicals in England,in the hope that a government dependent upon them might be 
compelled to withhold from their governor that aid and that countenance without 
which, no matter how great the loyalty of the province, he never could finaliy 
prevail against them 

And how was Sir Francis’s affecting appeal to the government, whom he so 
faithfully served, answered? It was answered by a recommendation from Lord 
Glenelg, that Mr. Bidwell, one of the ringleaders in the legislative mutiny, by 
which the country had been convulsed, SHOULD BE EXALTED TO THE JUDICIAL 
BENCH ; anda communication that the road bills, which Sir Francis had reserved, 
had obtained the royal assent. Thus restoring to radical commissioners the dis- 
position of road money, which had notoriously been misapplied to the basest po- 
litical purposes! We are lost in amazement, when we read these things, and 
ask ourse!ves, was this deliberate guilt, or was it judicial infatuation ! 

At lengtli, on the 28th of May, 1836, having received loyal addresses, to 


which more than 24,000 signatures were attached, Sir Francis dissolved the pro- | 
In the following despatch, the reader will perceive the same | 


vincial partiament 
spirit, and the same wisdom by which, from the beginning, he had been guided 
* My Lord,—My official communication of this day’s date will inform your 
lordship that | have this day dissolved the provincial parliament 
‘Of course a most violeat contest will take place, and [ need hardly observe 
that itis one upon which our possession of the Canadas may almost be said 
depend. 


“ Sensible as I am of its importance, I feel calm and tranquil as regards its 


result. 

“In South America, truth and justice carried me through difficulties even 
greater than those [ have now to contend with, and [ have the firmest reliance 
they will again be triumphant 
“ | enclose to your lordship a printed copy of an answer I this day gave to 

e numerous addresses. 

In all my other answers I have been cool and ca!m ; 
an exception, because I have long determined to notice tt 
neau addressed to Mr. Speaker Bidwell. 

“ The fact 


of 
but in this I have 


at le 


is, Papineau as well as Bidwell, and all their party, have ong e: 








youred to inculcate the idea, that the whole of the population of the Ca 
‘united, to a man’—that they only tolerate the British government, and 1 
consequently, they can throw it off when they please 

*“ Now, I think it highly necessary that this artf spell shon'd be brok 
that the truth should be proved, and J have therefore done so effectually 

“Tam quite sur that my answer* will do Pap neau the greatest poss 
jury: for it will prove his theory to have bee re-ani 
lovalists; and as our militia regiments ail ass lays on e 4 
of June, the appeal will stir them up, and turn their votes in t ) ( - 
tion. 

“Tam aware that the answer may be cavilled at in Down stre | 
know it is not exactly according to Hoyle. Mars, mon scigneur, J02-VOUS 
qu'on fasse des revo ms avec deleau de rose? It is impossible to put down 


republicanism hy soft words. 


“ T have only one moment, as the mail is starting. 
* Tremein, yourlordsh p's faithful and obedient servant, 
“PF, B. Heap. 

“The Lord Glenelg, &c. &c.” 

Mean vhile, in the lower province, sedit’on was making rapid strides, and 
“the discontented gent’‘emen’’ had every thing their own way, under Lord 
Gosford’s conciliatory administration Papineau and his brother traitors were 
suffered to organize and discipline their forces, until they stood almost in battle 
array against the constituted authorities; and while every loyal man in the pro- 
vince either burned with indignation, or was filled with alarm, the representa- 
tive of his majesty derided their predictions, and laughed at their fears, and 
continued to trundle his revolutionary hoop, and to jingle his cap and bells, to 
his own great delight, until the driveller was scared from his infatuated security 
by an outbreak of treason, by which British authority was well nigh over- 
thrown. 


Had such a governor presided in the upper province, it 1s not difficult to fore- | 


tell what must have been the result 
caressed in the ¢ 
fore the standart 


M'Kenzie and Bidwell would have been 
me place, as were Papineau and Nelson in t! 


1 of rebellion h 


1e other; and 
1 been unfurled in the lower province, the | l 


0 


ty of the upper pi yvince would ave been co npromis¢ 1 Ha » restive I] 
of Assembly only met with a distardly, or a republican representative of ro 
ty, we sce not whatt was to stay the progress of dest tive meas 
vhich must have ended 1 nial lependence The loyalists would 
been dishearter } ted, wl t i i | i t 
best fr ls of Britis ) | le to feel 
j iby and t 5 i 
would be « j I 
\ >< ( ‘ } ‘ 
} ( ‘ r 
Let the P 


as would plainly in- | 


| 
to 


tter which Pepi | 


if Sir Francis Head had been as accommodating to the demagogues in the one 
province, as Lord Gosford was to those in the other, treason would, long since, 
| have been triumphant. And had the former consulted only his own interest, he 
| would, no doubt, have recommended himself at the Colonial Office, by plaving, 
| at the expense of his country, the game of conciliation. But higher motives 

were present to his mind ; and fully as he calculated upon a want of sympathy 
| from the whig-radical ministers, he could scarcely believe that, when they be- 
| came acquainted with the real state of the case, they would persevere in their 

infatuated courses; and, at all events, he resolved to brave their displeasure, 
| rather than court the smiles of traitors, by betraying one of the most valuable 
possessions of the crown. 

Accordingly, having hurled his defiance at M‘Kenzie and his associates, he 
resolved to make a progress through the province, for the purpose of seeing, 
with his own eyes, the condition, and hearing, with his own ears, the opinions 
; and sentiments of the people. We shall extract those portions of his journal 
which describe the impression which was made upon hitn by his tour, and also 
tell the result of the elections. 

“] have since had full leisure and opportunity deeply to reflect upon all I 
have seen and heard ; and although I am at this moment sensible how much 
| may possibly depend on the integrity of the evidence I arn about to offer to 

your lordship, and into what difficulties I may lead his majesty’s government, if, 
vy exaggeration, I should induce them to construct their remedial measures 
upon a false foundation; yet, with all this before my mind, I have no hesitation 
| in declaring to your lordship, that upon the loyalty of the people of Upper Ca- 
nada, his majesty’s government may now build as upon arock. I declare to 
your lordship, that in England there does not exist a more sensible attachment 
| tothe British constitution, and to the person of our sovereign, than here. The 
owners of property in Upper Canada dislike democracy ; they dislike it infinitely 
more than people in England do, because there it is a fine omne-ignotum pro 
magnifico theory, that no man understands—whereas, here, it is seen practical- 
ly working before our eyes, in the United States ; and it is because the British 
population in Upper Canada see it in operation, that they deliberately detest it, 
in which feeling, or rather judgment, they are joined by many of the Americans 
themselves, who sorrowfully foresee that Lynch law musi, ere long, unavoidably 
treat their rights, their hard-earned property, and their religion, just as the cata- 
ract of Niagara everlastingly behaves to the calm, gliding waters of Lake 
Erie. 

‘Of course there exists in Upper Canada, as in Eng'and, a party who desire 
to subvert the British constitution ; but I can assure your lordship that this par- 
ty is, generally speaking, composed of peop'e who, in point of property, as 
weil asin point of character, have little or nothing to lose, and whose opposition 
is, therefore, proportionately, not equal to that which exists in the mother 
country. 

“The opinion which so generally prevails in England, that a republican 
government is better suited to the disposition of the Canadian people than the 
British constitution, is an error which the simple fact | am about to mention 
ought to subvert. 

‘ Previous to the late election, I made the fol!owing declaration, which 
was printed and circulated over the whole province :-— 

“«* The people of Upper Canada detest democracy ; they revere the constitu- 
tional charter ; and are, consequently, staunch in allegiance to their king.’ 

“ This declaration against democracy was, of course, disapproved of by the 
republican members of the house of Assembly , and, cons:quently, nothing 
could be more clearly put to the decision of the inhabitants of any other 
country than the following question, which the people of Upper Canada actual- 
''y asked of each other on the hustings: ‘Do you vote for the House of Assem- 
| bly, or for Sir Francis Head?’ which amounted, in plain terms, to this, “Are you 
for a republican government, or are you not 2’ 

“The subject having been thus publicly sifted, debated, and argued for about 

three months, the verdict of the people was unequivocally delivered as follows :— 
| ‘It discarded from the House of Assembly 
‘© 1.—Mr. Speaker Bidwell, the arowed advocate of republican institutions. 
“2 —Mr. Peter Perry, the leading supporter of these doctrines. 
“ 3.—Mr. W. L. M‘Kenzie, the leading writer in support of these principles 
‘It completely broke up the republican majority, which under the pretence 
| of being redressers of grievances, had long insidiously, but successfully, obtaned 
seats in the Assembly ; in short, the result of the election, or, in other words, of 
the opinions of the people, was eventually declared as follows :— 

‘* Number of Constitutional members elected, 44, 

‘© Number of their opponents, 18 

“ Of this latter number (18) there were not three who dared openly to avow, 
before their constituents, a desire to separate this colony from the mother coun 
try, or to exchange its constitution for democracy. 

*\T feel it impossible to take leave of the above recited historical fact, with- 
out remarking how little it sopports Mr. Papineau in his assertion that ‘ America 


too 


is destined to give republics to Europe ! 








The colonia! office had been apprised of the critical position in which he was 
placed, in a despatch, bearing date the 4:h of March. Lord Glenelg knew that 
the House of Assemby lrad quarrelled with him; that they had stopped the su 
plies ; 


p 
that he waited the opportunity of appealing to the loyalty of the province, 
and trying how far the king’s government would be supported ; that he was 
engaged, in fact, in one of the most arduous and interesting moral struggles 
that ever took place ina British colony, and requiring all the aid that could 
possibly be given by the constituted authorities at home to sustain him in the 
noble attitude which he assumed against open and secret traitors. And will 
it be believed, that one word of encouragement, or even of advice, he never re- 
ceived from the home office, until the struggle was over—until the battle had 
been fought and won? when a few words of cold encouragement were addressed 
tohim by Lord Glenelg, in a despatch bearing date the 27:h of September ! 
Upon this he thus remarks as follows 


ssembly, 


‘On the 29th of February almost every member of the house of A 
with a majority of the 
an individual s} 


in opposit on toan 


legislative council, recommended to your lordship, that 


ould be appointed to the important station of surveyor-genera 


poniment which [ had made. In resisting this agyression, 











| T had no interest but that cf the public, and I undertook a heavy respousibility | 

| in standing against a recommendation apparently so respectable q 
“ Your lordship must have received this communication about the end of 

April, and though my arguments and reasoning appeared to you satisfactory, and 

| though eventually 4 m1 approved of my conduct, yet it was not until the 27th of 

| September that | was relieved trom the pai ful betief which erally existe 

here t! T [hid taken was discountenanced by his Majesty's ‘ 

ve iment 

‘On the 4th of March I received from executive council a do ent, 
ociousls po lL bv the 1ouse of a \ ch [i ] P 

1 in tted to your lor ip, With my answer, wh your lordship eased ey 

tually to notice itl lowing terms :— 

“rom the ’ f th vento the Act 1791 I must < t 
nor dol} i" ! ld te po bl oT it In terms ete 
1 satisf y 11 se crnployed in your rofthe 5th of M 
“ The above support, however, I did not rec from yeur lords | 
27th of Septer r, d which time I was ed single-handed in one of 

e severest morel contests on record in the coon office Your Iship’s 
silence was construe not only by my enemi but every body, even by my 
own executive council, as ‘marked disappre m of his Majesty's gover 

ment, and if bore me almost to the ground 

« By my own unass sted exertions, I received ad es of support from about 
28,000 yeomen, farmers, &c., all of w I fo ded to your lordstip, but to 
witch, to this dav, I have never received the test acknowledament from 


+} | 


Vv 





his majesty’s governm addressed 10 thus generously came for- 


ward to support me 


to those Ww 


pie 
spatch, No. 95, which states, that a ‘zealous and cordial co-operation on my 
part, in prosecution of the system of policy thus solemnly announced, is the con- 
dition upon which the administration of the province can be continued in my 
hands.’ 

“The above observation of your lordship is so plain and unequivocal, that if 
it stood isola'ed, I should receive it with respectiul silence; but, as it appears 
to be connected, in a slight degree, with the baronetage which your lordship 
announces to me it is his majesty’s intention to confer upon me, I feel the 
strongest possible anxiety to explain myself most clearly on the subject, before 
the gracious intention of his majesty can possibly be carried into effect. 

* With respect to the instructions I have had the honor to receive from your 
lordship, I have no hesitation in saying, that, when I read them in England, 
they appeared to be every thing I could desire. 

« They have formed the text of all the replies I have made to the various ad- 
dresses I have received, and I have invariably referred to them as a proof that I 
was ordered by your lordship ‘to maintain the happy constitu'ioy of this pro- 
vince inviolate, yet cautiously, but effectually to correct all :eal grievances.’— 
The victory I gained over the republicans I attributed, (vide my despatch No. 
56,) not to my own exertions, but to your lordship’s instructions. 

‘** With respect, however, to that part of Lord Gosford’s instructions which 
relate to the giving up the hereditary and territorial revenues of the crown, I 
never understood, or indeed reflected upon, that subject, until, by our victory 
here, it became eviden', to my humble judgment, that it was neither necessary 
nor advisable to do so. 

“In my de-patch, No. 60, I therefore explained with the frankness with 
which I have always ventured to address your lordship, the reasons of my earn- 
est recommendations that they should be withheld. I respectfully adhere to the 
opinions I have expressed ; andI have no besitation in saying, that if the subject 
were open to your lordship’s revision, I should feel it my duty to tender my re- 
signation, rather than be the instrument of doing what I conscientiously believe 
is impolitic. 

‘* But your lordship informs me that the king’s word is pledged tothe perform- 
ance of this a‘rangement; and it being therefore irrevocable, it is useless for 
me to say any more on the subject. 

“If it were open to argument, I do yet believe I could bring conviction to 
your lordsh'p’s mind, that Lower Canada having refused to serve any longer 
under tke British Constitution, has virtually absolved his majesty from any pre- 
vious offers of accommodation which he may graciously have made. I look up- 
on the territorial revenues of the crown as vur last cable; that when it goes, 
we shall be on a lee-shore, and at the next tempest, be driven on the rocks. As 
the pilot in charge of your vessel, I warn your lordship of the danger, and if it 
be necessary that I should abandon my opinion, or the reward which is in- 
tended for me, I have no hesitation in at once renouncing the latter, for every 
hour of reflection makes me cling firmer and firmer to the former. 

“‘T have now, as regards my instructions, opened my mind to your lordship, 
without concealment or reserve ; and it only remains for me to be :qually ex- 
plicit as regards my own private policy, or, in other words, the manner in which 
I shall continue to carry my instructions into effect. 

‘In this I have no alteration to propose. In a moral contest it never enters 
into my head to count the number of my enemies. All that guides me is a de- 
termination to do what is right. I will sever shrink from responsibility, and 
will endeavour never to concaliate nor offend. 

‘The more I am trusted, the more cautious shall I be—the heavier I am la- 
den, the steadier I shall sail; but I respectfully claim the military privilege of 
fighting my own battles in my own way, and of retiring from your lordship's 
service whenever I inay find it advisable to do so. 

“T will not apologise for having explained myself so clearly, because I am 
sure your lordship will feel for me how absolutely necessary it is that I should 
not receive the baronetage which I am informed is graciously to be conferred 
upon me, with the slighest possibility of a misunderstanding on the subject.” 

But “ laudatur, et alget ;’—the next despatch announced, that the principle 
for which he had so successfully contended, must be abandoned. That the le- 
gislative council should be an elective body, responsible, like the house of as- 
sembly, to a democratic constituency, was that for which ‘ discontented ” gen- 
tlemen contended. That they should be irresponsible to any such constituency, 
and regarded, simply, as the advisers of the representative of the crown, upon 
all those subjects respecting which he deemed it advisable to consult them, was 
the proposition maintained by Sir Francis, and which was put to issue at the late 
elections. How triumphantly a verdict was returned, in his favor, has been al- 
ready seen. But, 
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‘* Not only did theirfree, unbiassed verdict produce most beneficial results 
throughout the whole of the North American Colonies, which, with the utmost 
anx ety have been watching in Upper Canada the conflict between principles by 
which they themselves had been equally disturbed, but far above all did it offer 
a morale of inestimable value to the mother-country itself: for surely it is im- 
poss ble for any man to deny that, previous to the struggle in Upper Canada, 
there existed among all parties in England an impression, beyond the power of 
argument to efface, that democracy not only was indigenous to the soil of Ameri- 
ca, but that no other furm of government could be made to flourish there. 

“But although every person acquainted with human nature, knows how 
impossible itis at once to eredicate any firmly rooted error, (for though you cut 
down trees in America, it requires ten or twelve years before the stumps rot,) 
yet the incontrovertible fact that the people of Upper Canada, when formally 
appealed to at a general election, had deliberately, eniphatically, and unequivo- 
| cally declared themselves in favor of monarchical institutions, was a staggering 
blow to the popular error in the mother-country, which it was highly desirable 
to repeat before it could recover from it. 


“Never, therefore, had the British government a nobler opportunity of forcing 
conviction on the public mind, and of calling upon it to surrender its prejudices 
ind misconceftions. 

Aware of a'l the facts which had occurred, surely it was the bounden duty 
of the government to have magnanimously led the two houses of the imperial 
parliament forward to reform, by frankly telling them to reform themselves, and, 


a“ 


| instead of mutilating, to appreciate the blessings of time-tried insti utions, which 


“ Whenever a mail arrived, F was asked, with the greatest anxiety, what re- | 


marks the British government had made to these nob 
ing answer | had to give was “* None.” 

“The speech I delivered to the legislature at the close of the last session, 
has, in th:s province, as well as in the United S ates, been noticed in a manner 
strongly supporting me, asthe administrator of the government. Upwards of 

100,000 copies of it have been distributed 

“The grea‘est curiosity naturally existed in this little community to know 
what notice his majesty’s government had taken of this speech; I had again to 
reply “* None.” 

“When I[ eventually gained a victory, whic 

say that it hassaved the Canadas, weeks and wee ks elapsed without the s t 
1 est by his majesty s government 


e addresses; the mort fy 


acknowledgment, or even mention of it 


effect of which corrobore d the general belief, that I was acting against t! ) 
‘ > > , ! 
licy of his maiesty’s governmen’, and that I d eventually be recalled 
“ During t! eriod of painfal suspense, fam ly were in the greatest em 
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1 I hope I do not overrate, when | 


the inhabitants of Upper Canada had proved to possess the same in rinsic value 








on the continent of America, as they had possessed in the old country in its no- 
lest cays 
“Far, however, from a jopt ng this course.his majesty'’s gorcrnment, just as if 
th yh l heen aw tihed at the t mph whi h they I ! cained, and } fas they 
/ wuned thal its salutary consequences cht immedrats to be ay ested, 
la measure which Thumbly thint. fo fu ureages will appear not only incom- 
re isthle, but incredible!" 
This was conveyed ina lespateh to Sir Archibald Campbell, lieutenant gov- 
ernor ol N V Bruns vick 4 n wok h he ts aires d to co ced: he very matter in 
spute: and o such concession could he made to one colony, without being 
communicated to the others, Sir Francis received a copy of the instrnetions to 
| Sir Archibald, and was desired to consider them, a3 far as they could be applied 
to Unner ( ida is addressed to himself.’ ‘Thus, by one stroke of the pen, 
all the ad ges which hed resulted fiom the moral victory which he had 
ga were done : 
‘Instead of allowing the legislature of Upper Canada to continue to lead the 
way towar P form by thes ss crad yn Of renublicar principles, 1 
was not or l tothe r it as it were confined there in irons by the co- 
lor office, nntil the lieut t-govercor of New Brunswick could emble the 
legisiat of that province, publicly te surrender to them, among other conces- 
sions, the very nt whi efore the whole continent, the | pper Canadian le- 
gislature had successfully defended from the republicans: for I submit tot 
intelligence of the civil zed wor'd, that this decision of the colon al-office respe 
| ing the ex cutive council, when divested of the d plomat « language “ iif 
was couched, was 4 direct surrender of the question in dispute I ask, first, 
whether it was constitutional to order that the Governor's exe: » council 


should be made ‘to represent the various interests”? which were already re- 


presented in the House of Assembly ; and secondly, whether there is any dif- 


ference between the color ial office ordering the executive cour (0 POSSESS the 
confidence of the people at large,’ and the republican demand which the people of 
Upper Canada had resisted, namely, “ that the executive council must be respon- 


sible to the ne ple is 


On the 28th of August, 1837, Sir Francis thus writes 
“‘ My Lord, the portion of this globe, from which I am now addressing you is 
the most favored reg‘on which it has ever been my humble fortane to visit. The 


freshness and elasticity of the Canadian air—the peculiar blueness ef the sky— 
the m nee and utility of the great lakes—the unexsampled exuberance 
of the soil e indications of mineral w nd the abundance oft mber and 


fuel—form altogether a rich 





picture, whi evond the power of the artist to 


| delineate With respect to the inhabi | only say, that, so far as I am 
compet to judge of them, they are wort f the free country they inhabit, 
“ly British population have lo e of the noble alities which 
dist sh t r race The | { ilans retat ill the social vir- 
tue adorn the character of the ! , Without their propensity to war 
‘B th these lvantag t ‘-anadas ou to be happy; but, on 
e Unner P t e Lower is parently, on the brink 
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“1. The British population of Lower Canada deeply lament the course of po 

licy which the government, for many years has been pursuing. 2. So does the 
loyal British population of Upper Canada. 3. The chief justice, the law officers 
of the crown, every faithful public servant in this provivce, silently evince their 
sorrow at the concessions which have been made, to those few designing men, 
who, for self-interested objects, have been long laboring to subvert the British 
Constitution. 4, So do I, the lieutenant-goveinor of the province, 5. So does 
Sir John Colborne, the commander of the forces in the Canadas. 6. So dothe 
British troops, who, although, generally speak ng, regardless of politics, cannot 
here avert their minds from circumstances which are so glaringly before them, 
and which they foresee tend to haul down the colours, that from their boyhood, 

+ they have been taught to venerate. » dy 

“If her Majesty were suddenly to arrive in the Canadas, there is no one 
among those I have enumerated who would not be proud to follow her with de- 
votivon, from Niagara to Quebec. If a representative of our colonial policy were 
"to appear ey | do declare to your lordship, that in my humble opinion he 

would be seen to traverse the Canadas alone. And now, my lord, who is the 
individual that dares to bring these truths before your lordship’s mind! Why, 
ene who is indebted to your lordship for a selection in his favor almost unparal- 
‘Yeled, who has obtained, through your lordship’s recommendations, hereditary 
rank, and who, at this moment, feels most deeply that all he has ever written, 
instead of offending your lordship, has most liberally been pardoned and over- 
looked.” 
* * * # e + * * * 

The government at home still continued to receive every scoundrel who re- 
presented himself as a delegate fromthe people of the province, with marked fa- 
vour ; notwithstanding the inconvenience of such a practice, as proved in the 
case of thetraitor M’Kenzie. But that was not all; éhese “ discontented gen- 
tlemen” were indulged with a perusal of the confidential despatches of the colo- 
sual secretary to the lieutenant governor, before they left the home office ; and no 
‘doubt consulted respecting the instructions which they contained, and which had, 
in all probability, reference to the conduct of the governor, as occasioned by the 
very disturbances of which they were themselves the chief promoters. | Upon 
this, Sir Francis indignantly observes,— 

“Is there another public office in the state—in the world—which would per- 
mit its conditonal or discretional orders to its confidential servants to be thus 
perused, while the matters were still pending, by interested or hostile indivi- 
duals, whose known purpose was to thwart them?” 

But greater mortifications were still in store for him. The complete man- 
ner in which he had capsized the revolutionary faction, had not been forgiven 
‘by those who felt the name of that faction as their own; and, in the balanced 
state of parties in England, these were sufficiently numerons to render their re- 
tention in the ranks of goveroment an object of the last importance. ‘Therefore 
Hume and Roebuck must be attended to, or—the alternative was plain, and the 
wretched and unprincipled beings who held the reins of power, wanted the sense 
of honor to make the right election. 

The faction in England, who declared ‘that the object’ of McKenzie and 
his associates, ‘‘ was their object,”* had no power to reverse that re-action in 
favor of constitutional principles, which had been produced by the wise and vi- 
,gorous policy of Sir Francis Head. They could not cause the constituencies by 
ewhom M'Kenzie and Bidwell and others of rep sblican views, had been rejected, 
‘to reverse their decision and return them to parliament. They could not restore 
te these men the influence which they possessed in the local legislature, and 
which they had so shamefully abused. But they could do what would amount 
very nearly tothe same thing; they could compel the government at home to 
seni such instructions to Sir Francis, as would clearly show, that there was no 
eymparhy between him and them ; that the estimate which they had formed of 
the defeated revolutionists was very different from that which he had formed 
ofthem; and that the latter should not be too much depressed by their recent 
defeat, while the government in England clearly manifested the high estimation 
in which it held them, If they were thus taken out of the mire, while Sir 
Fraucis was made level himself with the dust, and to put his neck submissively 
under their feet, as much as could be done would be done, by the governinent at 
home, to destroy the advantages of the great moral victory which had been 
achieved, by dispiriting the loyalists and encouraging the traitors. We now ad- 
vert briefly to the means by which their darling object was accomplished. 

There was in the province a Mr. George Ridout, a colonel of militia, and a 





judge of the Niagara district, whose conduct towards Sir Francis had been par- 
ticularly offensive. He was a frequent attendant at public meetings of a sedi- 
tious character, where the conduct and the principlesof the governor had been 
vehemently assailed, and in all respects exhibited himself as a vehement par- 
tizan, and a decided enemy to British connection. This gentleman, Sir Fran- 
cis, in the exercise of his delegated authority, deemed it right to remove from 
both his offices; although, not until after the elections had taken place, lest 
such an exercise of power should be deemed an invasion of civil freedom. This 
act of necessary rigour the home government thought fit to disallow; and Sir 
Francis was officially informed, that the “discontented gentleman” must be re- 
instated!+ The whole correspondence on this subject, exhibits a miserable ex- 
ample of the special pleading by which the colonial secretary (no doubt under 
‘the guidance of Hume and Roebuck,) felt himself called upon to act the part of 
counsel for convicted delinquents ; and it is impossible to read it without fully 
agreeing in sentiment with Sir Francis, when he says— 

“Tustead of, ina moment of mutiny, supporting me in my station, and of 
giving proper weight to my opinions, I submit that her Majesty’s government, 
treated me and Mr. Ridout just as a police magistrate would deal with the 
case of two unknown persons, brought before him for having been found 
quarrelling in the street.” 

But we proceed.—Mr. Bidwell had been speaker of the former House of As- 
sembly, and was notorious for his republican predilections. Ile was M’Kenzie’s 
bosom friend ; and had delivered to Sir Francis, for transmission to the king, 
one of the most insulting addresses ever offered to a British sovereign. In this 
Sir Francis was denounced as “ despotic,” ‘ tyrannical,” “unjust,” “ deceitful;” 
and his conduct described as having been ‘derogatory to the honour of the 





king ;” and that he treated the people of the province as being “ little better than 
a country of rogues and fools.” Well; upon an appeal to the country, this 
man was chased from the representation. His constituents rejected and disclaimn- 
ed him. But he had a friend at court, by whom he was not on that account 
abandoned. The Papineau of Upper Canada, the traitor who read a traitorous 
letter to the House of Assembly, inviting them to become co-partners in a sys- 
tem of universal treason, was considered by Joseph Hume and others, as one 
who ought to be taken especial care of ; and accordingly Sir Francis received 
orders to elevate him to the bench, although by so doing, he must incur a forfeiture 
of the respect and confidence of the whole province ! 

Again, the loyal and meritorious individuals whom he had recommended for 
promotion, remained for a length of time, wi hout any confirmation of their 
appomtments! This, he observed, shook the fabric of his government to is 
foundation : it disheartened the constitutionists—it encouraged the republican ! 

Yas it possible that he could have submi ted to such treatment, or complied 
with such orders, without forgetting what was due to his country and to his so- 
vereign ! 

The tendency of suc! a course of policy to undermine the loyalty of the pro- 
vince, is thus happily described : 

“The lieutenant-governors, observing that they are applauded whenever they 
concede any thing to the House of Assembly, and that, somehow or o'her, they 
invariably get themselves into difficulty whenever they support the legislative 
council, may, for a long time, be led uncensciously to do what all military men 
are naturally disposed tu do, namely, recklessly to carry into effect the spirit of 
their instructions. 

“So long as they do this, they may peacefully enjoy their stations ; but when 
“experience in their new profess.ous opens their eyes,—when reflection staggers 
their judgment,-—when beginning to perceive that concessions to what is false 
ly caled “the people,” increase tather than satiate the appetite, they appeal to 
the colonial office, and, in language military rather than diplomatic, bid them 
“‘be firm,” then, and from that moment, they may immediately find themselves 
unaceountably afflicted with a sweating sickness, which is a sure percursor of 
their removal. The language of praise ceases to cheer them—they may re- 
ceive slight rebukes—objections may be raised to the appointments which they 
make—people who oppose them in the colony may be raised to distinction— 
any trifling disputes in which they may be involved may invariably be decided 

ainst them—their tiny authority in the colony may continually be shaken, un- 
 tilby @ repetition of petty circumstances, which mortify rather than offend, they 
tany become disgusted with their duty, they may intemperately proffer their 
resignation, anew man may be appointed, and the same process may he re- 
newed. 

“The whole of these circumstances may occur, the democratic power may 
gradually be increased, the influence of the executive may gradually be dimi- 
aished, the whole loyal population may become indignant at observing their in 
evitable declination towards democracy, and yet there may be no particular mo- 
ment, or no one particular circumstance sufficiently strong to arouse the colonial 
omen 

* Hume’s letter to McKenzie. 

t The quibbles by which Mr. Ridout attempted to invalidate one of the charges of Sir 
Francis, are thus well exposed. “It is useless for me to presume to argue any longer 
with your lordship, or with Mr. Ridout, on this subject, Mr. Ridout resting his whole de 
fence on two quibbles. Ist, That he was not a member of the Constitutional Reform So- 
ciety, which I have always admitted, having merely said that by constantly attending and 

speaking there, he appeared to be a member, and. 2nd, That he opposed the name of the 
society being changed from ths “ Alliance Society,” to the “ Constitutional Keform So- 
ciety ,” —which latter argument, as I have already explained to your lordship, is the same 
as a clergyman, on being expelied by his bishop for attending an irreligious meeting, were 
to prove that he had opposed the society becoming deistical, because he wished it to re- 
waain atheistical.” 





minister to a knowledge of the dreadful fact, that the tendency of his own office 
is republican, and that, while all on its surface is seen flowing towa'ds the throne, 
a strong under-current is absolutely carrying every thing away from it!” 

And its harassing effect upon the governor is no less happily depicted— 

“My lord, I can truly say, that my spirits, as well as my strength, are worn 
out by the minute vexations I have met with, and among them there is nothing 
that I feel more deeply than the mortification which those who have faithfully 
served the king’s government are now feeling at the non confirmation of their 
appointments. I am not, however, writing under the influence of temper, but 
my judgment calmly warns me that it is impossible for any government on earth 
to be carried on without the maintenance of a firm and consistent system of re- 
wards and punishments, and that if the colonial office reward those I punish, 
and punish those whom I reward, my authority here, as well as my character, 
must be ruined. 

“ With the deepest regret, I have at last been driven deliberately to refuse to 
carry into effect your Lordship’s instructions, and having done so, avd having 
avowed opinions hostile to the colonial policy, but which I can assure your 
lordship, are accompanied with no angry feelings towards any man, I feel it to 
be a duty which I owe to your lordship, as well as to myself, respectfully to re- 
quest that your lordship will be pleased immediately to tender to her majesty 
my resignation of the station which I have the honour to hold. 

‘* My lord, I belong to no political party in England : and even if I did, the 
British d stinction between Whig and ‘Tory, like our London fog, does not cross 
the Atlantic. The two parties here are constitutionalists on the one side, and 
democrats on the other. ‘The dispute on this continent is not, as it is in Eng- 
land, which of the two parties shall attain the honour of conducting the govern- 
ment of their sovereign, but here the great mass of society is striving to secure 
to their children the blessings of the British constitution, which a small party, 
from self-interested motives, is endeavouring to pull down. The idle, the prof- 
ligaie, and the unprincipled, see that democracy in the United States is rapidly 
hurrying to anarchy, and they well know, or rather they reckon, that anarchy, 
or in other words, plunder, is the shortest method of obtaining wealth.” 

His resignation was accepted; but before his successor arrived, the outbreak 
of treason occurred, by which all the pets of the colonial office became compro- 
mised ; and individuals who had been recommended for promotion, had a price 
set upon their heads, as outlawed traitors. Among the baggage of the routed 
insurgents was found a banner bearing the inscription, ** Bidwell, and the Glo- 
rious Minority of 1837!’ What a pity he was not on the bench, to preside at 
the trials of the “ discontented gentlemen,” the ill success of whose recent ex- 
ploit he must have sv sincerely deplored! 

* * * * . * * * 

We now have done. Our citations from the work before us have been suffi- 
ciently copious ; but we can assure our readers that we practised no small self 
denial in resisting the temptations which presented themselves for drawing up- 
on them still more largely ; as there is scarcely a page in which this able man 
does not convict his miserable antagonists, (we do not mean the traitors in the 
provinces, but their patrons in the cabinet,) of a weakness, a meanness, and a 
treachery, that is almost unexampled. 

ee 


CASTLE BUILDING; 


OR, THE MODERN ALNASCHAR. 


In that quarter of Clement’s Inn, whose dingy chambers look eut upon a court- 
yard where stands the well-known statue of a blackamoor,* lodged Charles 
Meredith, a young man, about twenty-three years of age, who had just been 
called to the bar, and was as much encumbered with briefs as such raw, inex- 
perienced barristers usually are. Possessed of considerable literary a'tainments, 
which, both at school and at college, had gained him the reputation of a ‘ pro- 
mising youth,” and endowed with a quick, versatile, and even brilliant fancy, 
Charles was still more fortunate in being blessed with a sanguine temperamen', 
which always inclined him to luok on the sunny side of things. On quitting the 
university, where study and dissipation engrossed his mind by turns, he had hur- 
ried over to Paris, and there contrived, in one short year, to run through tte 
best part of a small fortune, which had been left him by his father; and now, 
with but a few hundred pounds remaining in his exchequer, he was, for the first 
time in his life, awakened to the wholesome but unpalatable conviction, that, if 
he did not abandon pleasure, and apply himself with earnestness to the stern du- 
ties of existence, he must ere long sink into abject poverty. Accordingly, after 
duly reflecting on his position, young Meredith decided on becoming a lawyer, 
as being a vocation more congenial to his tastes than any other he could think 
of. But, unluckily, this did not supply him with an immediate competence, but 
only put him in the way of acquiring a remote one; so, in order to furnish him- 
self with the means of subsistence until he should have gained sufficient practice 
as a barrister, he determined, like many a clever young lawyer before him, ov 
pecniag his literary abilities to account ; in other words, on trying his luck as an 
author. 

Having once resolved on a particular line of action, Charles Meredith was not 
the man to halt or fall asleep ‘En avant,’? was his motto, as it is of all the 
ambitious and the enterprising. After casting about for a subject calculated to 
call forth his utmost energies, he at length decided on the composition of a his- 
torical romance—a species of fiction which the Waverly Novels, then in the ze- 
nith of their celebrity, had rendered unusually popular. Being well acquainted 
with the period which he proposed to illustrate—the stirring times of Louis 
XIV., when the war-minister Louvois was in the height of his power,—Charles, 
whose fancy was kindled by his theme, wrought it out in a spirited and graphic 
style. Half a year’s zealous application sufficed to bring his con amore task to a 
conclusion, when, without a moment's delay, he despatched the precious manu- 
script to an eminent publisher at the West End, offering him the copy right for 
—what the sanguine author, no doubt, thought was a most moderate price— 
three hundred pounds! Asa matter of course, he calculated on a favourable 
reply within a week, ora fortnight at furthest ; but two months had since elapsed, 
and he had received no communication, though he had called twice at the biblio- 
pole’s house of business, and each time left a card, by way of refresher to his 
memory. 

At last, when he had almost despaired of success, and had come to the deter- 
mination of peremptorily demanding back his manuscript, his fondest hopes were 
realized. One afternoon, on his return home from the law courts. just as he had 
entered his chambers, the postman’s brisk rat-tat was heard at his outer door; 
and presently his clerk made his appeararce with a letter, dated Strect, in 
his hand. Eternal powers! what were the young man’s transports on perusing 
the contents of this note! The communication was from the publisher to whom 
he had transmitted his romance ; and, though penned in a dry, terse, and busi- 
ness-like style, yet, in Charles's estimation, it teemed with the eloquence of a 
Burke ; for it was to the effect that his tale had been read and approved ; that 
the writer acceded to his terms; and that, if he would favour him with a visit at 
his earliest convenience, he would give him acheqne for the three hundred 
pounds, and, at the same time venture to suggest a few trifling alterations in the 
manuscript, which he thought would tend to increase its chances of popularity. 

Charles read this touching billet at least twice over, to convince himself that 
he had not misapprehended its import ; and then, hurrying out into the street, 
threw himself into the first cab he met, and—as might have been anticipa'ed— 
was thrown out just ten minutes afterwards, tliough fortunately his fall was at- 
tended with no worse consequences than developing on the back of his head that 
particular bamp—namely conscientiousness—which, as phrenologists have justly 
observed, is so invariably found wanting in the skulls of politicians. 

On getting on his legs again, young Meredith, made cautious by experience, 
continued his jourvey on fot, and on reaching the publisher's shop, and sending 
in his name, was at once ushered into the august presence. The interview, 
though ghort, was highly satisfactory. Charles received the bibl opole’s compli- 
ments with becoming modesty, and his cheque with very visible delight; and, 
having listened to his suggestions, and promised to give them all due considera- 
tion, he took his leave, and posted off to a neighbouring banker's, where he pre- 
sented his cheque, and received in return a handsome pile of Bank of Ewgland 
notes. 

Just as he turned again into the street, he unexpectedly encountered an old 
col'ege chum, to whom he imparted bis good fortune in terms of such extrava- 
gant rapture, that his friend, a sedate mathematician, looked at him, not without 
a Suspicion that his intellect was impaired. And let no one blame bis transports, 
for an author's first work—e-pecialty if it be of an imag native character, and he 
who penned it a green en'husiast—is always an affair of prodigious moment in 
his estimation! The lover who hears his mistress falter out ** yes,” when he 
feared she was going to say ‘“‘no;” the father, who sees in his darling first-born 
the reflection of himself, even to the snub-nose and unquestionable squint ; the 
hungry leader of opposi:ion, who finds himself suddenly transported from the 
comfortless region on the wrong side of the speaker, to the Canaan of the Trea- 
sury Bench, flowing with milk and honey ; the turtle-shaped alderman, who, on 
the glorious day of his metamorphosis into a lord-mayor, tet his health drunk 
and his virtues lauded at his own table by a real first minister of the crown ; these, 
even in the heigh: of their ecstasy, feel no more intense gratification than does 
the young unsophisticated author on the success of his first literary enterprise. 
But how changed the scene, when, the gloss of novel'y worn off. he takes to 
wrting asatask! ‘The instant composition becomes a matter of necessity, it 
ceases to be a pleasure. Fancy flags, and must be goaded onwards like an un- 








* This statue was once, if we mtv credit tradition, an actual living blackamoor, who 
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willing steed ; invention, that once answered readily wo one’s bidving, stands 
coldly aloof; the fine edge of feeling grows dull; thought refuses longer to 
soar, but creeps tamely, ins'ead, along the ded flats of commonplace ; and the 
mere act of stringing sentences together comes to be the most thankless and 
irksome drudgery. Charles, however, had not yet reached this pass. At pre- 
sent he was in the honeymoon of authorship. 

Afver stro!ling about some time with his Cambridge friend, Charles went back 
to his chambers, where he occupied himself till the dinner hour in tusing 
Scott’s splendid romance of Old Mortality ; and in the evening, which set in 
wet and stormy, he drew forth from its modest hiding place his last remaining 
bottle of wine, closed his shutters, wheeled his sofa round to the fire, which he 
coaxed and fed till it blazed like a furnace, and then, in the true spirit of that 
“luxurious idlesse” which Thomson has so well described, allowed his skittish 
fancy to run riot, and, rapt in delicious revery, began building castle after castle 
in the air, whose imposing splendour increased in exact proportions to his pota- 
tions. 

“Lucky fellow that I am,” mentally exclaimed this sanguine day-dreamer, as 
his eyes fell on the heap of bank-notes which lay close beside him on the table, 
“here are the fruitful seeds from which I am destined soon to reap a rich har- 
vest of wealth and fame! The sum now in my possess on will afford me a 
moderate competence till I have brought my next literary production to a close, 
when, of course, my means will be extended ; for if I get ihree hundred pounds 
for my first work, it is as clear as the sun at noon day that, for my second, which 
will be twice as gvod, and therefore twice as popular, I shall get twice, or per- 
haps thrice, the sum. Then, who so fairly on the road to fame as 1? My se- 
cond flight of fancy being successful, my third will still further increase my 
renown, when public curiosity will be strongly excited to know who and what | 
am. Mysterious surmises will be set afloat respecting my identity. The press 
will teem with ‘authentic particulars’ of my birth parentage, and education ; 
this journal asserting, ‘on authority,’ that | am Sir Morgan O'Doherty ; another, 
that [am a young Irishman who withhold my name for the p:esent, in conse- 
quence of having killed my uncle in a duel; and a third, that I am no less a 
personage than the President of the Noctes! At last the whole mighty truth 
will be revealed, and an agitated world be calmed by the appearance of my name 
in the tit e-page of my fourth historical romauce. From that eventful period I 
shall become the leading lion of the day. My best witticisms will be repeated 
at, every table, and, under the head of ‘ Meredith's last,’ circulated in every jour- 
nal; my likeness, taken by an eminent artist, will be exhibited in my publisher's 
shop-window ; great bocksellers wi | contend tor the honour of my patronage ; invi- 
tations te dinners, balls, and conversazioues, will pour in hour by hour throughout 
the season; when I enter a drawing-room, a whisper will go round, especially 
among the ladies, of ‘ There he is!—What a dea creature !—how iteresting 
he looks !'—and at length the general enthusiasm will reach such a height, that, 
one nght, as J am in the act of quitting a crowded conversazione, one of the 
most erdent of my male admirers, anxious to possess some memorial of me, will 
walk off with my best hat and cloak, just as a similar literary enthusiast ab- 
sconded last autumn with Christopher North’s celebrated sporting jacket. 

“And what will be the result of all this enviable notoriety? Can I doubt * 
—No. The sunny future lies spread out before me like a map. A beautiful 
young girl of rank and fortune, fair as a water-lily, with a pale Grecian face, 
slender figure, remarkable for its symmetry, and foot so exquisitely and aristo- 
craticaily small, as to be hardly visible, except through a microscope ;—this 
refined, graceful, and sylph-like creature, aitracted by the blaze of my reputa- 
tion, will seize the favourable opportunity of ny being invited to a ball at her 
father’s house, to transfer her atlections from the author to the man! The con- 
sequences may be anticipated. I shall reciprocate her feelings: sigh whenever 
she approaches, throwing a fine distraction into my eloquent dark eye; and, 
tinally, one fine day, when there is no one in the drawing-room but herself, make 
adirect avowal of my love. Guatefulcreature! She just clasps her fairy hands 
—utters tremulously ‘Ob goodness gracious !'—end then sinks into a consenting 
swoon on my bosom. But, alas! the course of true love never did run smooth. 
The lady’s stony hearted parents insist on her marrying a squat viscount of sixty. 
She refuses : whereupoo I press my su't, and driven to desperation, propose an 
instantaneous elopement. Anelopement! Delicious sound in the ears of ro- 
mantic youth and beauty! Can Leonona resist its magic? No! 

“ Accordingly, one morning in the appropriate month of May, when the streets 
are still and solitery, and the venerable parents of my idolized Leonora are com 
fortably snoring back to back in bed, I meet her by appointment at the corner 
of the square where she res des—pop her into a hackney-coach, rattle away to 
Highgate, and there transfer her to a post-chaise and four, which is in waiting 
to receive us on the great north road. Away, away we go, swift as the wind— 
sixteen knots an hour to begin with. Scarcely is one mile-stone passed ere 
another pops in sight. Trees flit by us as if they were running for a wager. 
Towns appear and disappear like phantoms. A country is scampered across in 
an hour or so. Ah, there is another post-chariot dashing madly along in our 
rear! Go it, ye rascals, go it—or I ll transport ye both for aiding and abetting 
in abduction! Don’t be nice about trifles. If you run over an old woman, fling 
her a shilling. If you tind a turnpike-gate shut, charge like a Wellington, and 
break through it! If the fresh horses are sulky at starting, clep a lighted wisp 
of straw to their refractory tails! Bravo! Now we fly again! ‘ Don’t be 
alarmed Leonora ; the litle boy was not hurt; the hind wheels just scrunched 
in one of the finger nails—that’s ail, my life! What, still agitated?’ ‘ Oh, 
Charles, we shall break both our necks—I’m sure we shall!’ ‘ And if we're 
caught, my sweetest, we shall break both our hearts—a far more agonizing ca- 
tastrophe.’ Behold us now approaching the Border! another hour and we are 
in Scotland. I know it by the farm-yard cocks who are one aud all crowing in 
the Scotch accent. What village is that right abead of us? Gretna, as I live! 
And yonder’s the Blacksmith’s! Then Heaven be praised, Leonora is mine! 
Hip, hip, hurrah! Nine times nine, ard one cheer more! ! 

“The ecene changes. Love's first delirious transports have subsided, and 
ambition resumes the ascendancy. A little love is sweet and palatable 
enough ; too much makes one sick. It is like living on lump-sugar and treacle. 
Tired of my honey suckle cottage, even though it be situated in a valley where 
the ‘bulbul” sings all night, I brmg my equally wearied br de with me to the 
metropolis. The news of the lion's return spreads far and wide. My late elope- 
ment has, if possible, increased my popularity—especially, as during my rusti- 
cation, the main incidents have been dramatized, and played with astounding ef- 
fect at the Adelphi. Melted by such id sputable evidences of my ae ce- 
lebrity, my old father-in-law, who has been sulking, ever since I eva rated 
with his pet child, sends for me with a view to reconciliation, and flinging his 
aged arms about my neck, formally acknowledges me as his heir ; and, after in- 
troducing me to all his titled aud influential acquaintance, dies, as if on purpose 
to give me another shove up ambition’s ladder, and leaves me a tin-mine in 
Comwall, shares in half-a-dozen London companies, and upwards of thirty thou- 
sand pounds in the three per cents. Excellent-hesrted old gentleman! Here's 
his health! 

“ Adieu now to literature. My hopes expand with my cirenmstances. Who 
would creep when he cou'd soar? or content himself with the idle flatteries o! 
the drawing-room, when he could electrify a senate. and help on the a 
tion of an empire? My destiny henceforth is fixed. The spirit of a Demos 
thenes swells within me—I must become a member of the imperial legislature 
But how? There arero rotten boroughs now-a-days. True, but there are 
plenty quite fly-blown enough for my purpose—so hurrah for St. Stephen's !— 
Armed with a weighty purse, and backed by a host of potential friends 
whom my literary renown and handsome fortune has procured me, I an- 
nounce myself as cand‘date for the borough of A ; make my appear- 
ance there in a style of befi'ting splendour, with ten pounds’ worth or so of mob 
huzzaing at my heels; thunder forth patriotic clap-traps on the hustings, with 
my hend pressed against my heart ; shake hands with the electors, kiss all their 
wives and daughters—and, as a necessary consequence, am returned by a glori- 
ous majority to Parliament. 

‘“* Now comes my ciowning triumph. On the occasion of some discussion of 
all-absorbing interest, I enter the crowded bouse, and catching the Speaker's 
eye, just as I am in the act of getting up on my ‘ eloquent legs ’—as Counsellor 
Phillips would say—I prepare for a display that shall at once place me in the 
front rank of statesmen and orators. A prodigious sensation is caused by my 
assumption of the perpendicular. A buzz goes round the house that it is the 
celebrated author, Charles Meredith, who is aboutto speak. Peel rubs his eyes, 
which have heen closed for the last half-hour by the irresistible rhetoric of 
H»nme— Sheil trembles for his tropes—and each separate joint of O'Connell's 
Tail rattles with visible uneasiness. Meanwhile, I commence my oration, 
‘ Unaccustomed, as I am, to public speaking,’ is the modest and ingenious lan- 
guage in which I supplicate the forbearance of honorable members, who, with 
that generosity so characteristic of free-born Britons, apply to my novel appeal 
with reiterated cheers. Having thus secured their favorable opinion, I plunge un- 
hesitatingly im medias res. J put the question in its broadest and clearest light ; 
I ph losophise upon it; am jocular upon it; embellish it by some apt Greek 
quotations, infinitely to the delight of Mr. Baines, who expresses his satisfaction 
at my being such a ready Latin scholar; and conclude with an impassioned and 
electrifying apostrophe to the genius of British freedom. Next day the papers 
are full of my praises. Those which approve the principles of my speech, ex- 
tol it as a miracle of reasoning ; and even those which are adverse, yet frankly 
confess that, as a mere matter of eloquence, it has never been surpassed with- 
in the walls of St Stephen's. A few nights afterwards I create a similar sen- 
sation, which is rendered still mo e memo able from the circumstance, that a 
| lady of rank and fashion, who happens to be listening to the debate in the small 


























ings, and tumbles, head foremost through the sky-light into the Speaker's lap ! 
‘So passes the Session. During the recess, the clubs are all busy in specu- 
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lation as to my future course of proceeding. Not a gossip at the Atheneum, 
the Carlton, or the Reform Clubs, but has an anecdote to relate about Charles 
Meredith. The foreign secretary was seen walking arm-in-arm with me one 
Sunday afternoon in Hyde Park; and the next day it was re:narked that the 
chancellor of the exchequer kept me fast by the button-hole for a whole hour in 
Palace Yard. Hence it is inferred that I shall ere long form one of the govern- 
ment. Even a peerage is talked of; but ¢hat 1 am doubtful whether to accept 
or not. B-.ongham’s fate holds out an impressive warning. Weeks, months, 
thus roll on, and anout the period of the meeting of Parliament, ministers, who 
are sadly in want of a ready, fluent speaker, begin to throw out hints of an inten- 
tion to angle for me. ‘These hints daily become more significant, and as I take 
not the slighest notice of them, it is concluded that silence gives consent, and 
that I have my price. Acting on this conviction, the ministerial whipper-in 
sounds me on the subject, and Jured on by my seeming acquiesence, proceeds 
to open his battery upon me through the medium of divers epistles marked ‘ pri- 
vate and confidential,’ in which, in the event, of my supporting government, I 
am promised a snug berth in Downing street, and at the end of the session, 
when certain troublesome questions are disposed of, a foreign embassy, with an 
earldom and apension. Ye, who are honest men—and here, thank God, I feel 
that I am appealing to a vast majority of Englishmen, and the eutire population 
of Ireland—imagine the blush that paints my patriotic physiognomy on receiv 
ing these affronting proposals! I am bewildered—horror struck—‘ tectota- 
ciously exflunctified’ ; and when the whipper-in meets me by appointment to re- 
ceive my final answer, I snatch up his insulting letters, which happen to be lying 
beside me on the table. and glaring on hm, like a Numidian lion, while he, hy- 
pocrite as he is, puts his hands into his base breeches pockets, like Lord Castle- 
reagh’s crocodile, by way of showing his indifference, I exclaim, in the most 
withering tones of scorn, ‘ Sir, were I bound to -ninisters by as strong ties of 
affection as even those which bind a Burdett to an O'Connell, still I would dis- 
dain to join their party on terms such as you propose. If you have no con- 
science, sir, I have; know, therefore, that nothing under a dukedom and a pen- 
sion for three lives will suit my disinterested views of the case!’ So saying, | 
tear the letters into a thousand fragments, and fling them into the fire thus !— 
thus !—thus,— ™ 

“ Heavens and earth, what—what have I done ?” continued the excited castle- 
builder, his enthusiasm falling below zero in an instant. ‘* Why I have actual- 
ly, in the order of revery, mistaken a pile of bank notes for ministerial commu- 
nications, and consigned to the flames the entire sum | received but this morn- 
ing from my publisher!” It was tootrue. Of the three hundred pounds, not 
one single vestige remained. ‘Tae ‘ devouring element’ had destroyed all. 

So much for castle building! 
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THIRTY YEARS IN INDIA. 

Thirty Years in India; or, a Soldier's Reminiscences of 

Life in the Presidencies, from 1808 to 1838. By Major H. Bevan, late 27th 
Reg. E. I. C. Madras Infantry, 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1839. Richardson 


‘Thirty years of varied experience are here thrown into the form of casual re- 
miniscences, and largely interspersed with sporting adventures and anecdotes ; 
for the gallant Major seems to have been avery Nimrod in every jungle of ‘the 
Presidencies W herever he came, wo betide the fer@ nature; and fish, fowl, 
and beast of every kind that inhabited water, air, and earth, felt the mortal en 
vergy of his cunning and prowess :— 

‘*A villager,” he tells us in one of his earliest marches in India, “informed 
me that some animal had taken up his quarters in a betel tope, from which he 
could not be expelled, and that he used at night to commit great havoc among 
their goats, and he requested my assistance to dislodge him. I took the neces 
sary precautions to prevent escape, and, accompanied by some volunteers of my 
detachment, whom I posted at intervals round the place, entered it myself with 
a sepoy. We came suddenly on the object of our search, which rose up and 
snarled, displaying a formidable set uf teeth at no great distance. 
instantly given witn effect, and it turned out to be a very large she-wolf, with 
two cubs, which we speared. A dreadful accident occurred to me near Gingee, 
when out snipe-shooting. While in the act of reloading, the powder flask ex- 
ploded in my hand, by which I was very much torn and burnt on the breast, face 
and neck, and my eyes much injured. ‘Tre cotton clothes I wore had also taken 
fire; on feeling this, (as I could not see,) I rolled in the wet morass, by which 
means the flames were extinguished. ‘Two inches of the muzzle of the barrel, 
that had the flask in it, was burst open. AsI was about forty miles from the 
nearest station where medical aid could be procured, I despatched a servant to 
Pondicherry on my arrival at my tent, to which I had to be led. I thought at 
times this mishap would have cost me loss of sight, as all power of vision was 
gone for nearly a week The natives most kindly eased the tortures and dread- 
ful pain, by anoiating the lacerated and burnt parts with cocoa-nut oil, and 
picking out the particles of powder that could be removed. All the benefit I 
derived from the European medical man at Pondicherry, was some goulard-wa- 
ter, of little or no use. | attr.bute the explosion to some of the paper having re- 
mained ignited in the barrel, as it was of that fuzzy description commonly used 
in bazaars, all my good wadding being at the time expended. It was a most 
providential escape that the large powder flask did not fracture my head or hand, 
as it was blown out of sight?” 

This is a fair specimen of the hunting exploits, of which, however, we must 
indulge our readers with a few further examples :— 

“On his return from Bombay, Lieut. C., had a still more singular adventure 
near the same place. He entered the jungle in search of game, preceded by a 
favourite dog, that had courage to seize anything. The dog rana little a-head, 
and suddenly made a noise as if choking. ‘ Run, master, a cheetah has caught 
your dog,’ said the natives. Lieut C. advanced cautiously, and saw a large heap 
just the colour of a royal tiger, black and orange. In a few seconds he beheld 
the head and neck of an enormous boa-constrictor slowly uncoiling itself, and 
gliding towards him. He waited until half of the snake was out of the coil or 
lump, aud then fired both barrels. One ball entered immediately behind the eye, 
the other abuut four inches from the head. The whole coil instantly fell, and 
revealed the poor dog crushed to death within the folds. In the meantime, all 
Lieut. C’s. followers had fled, and he was forced to go toa village for assistance. 
Having with some difficulty mustered a little band, he returned and brought out 
the snake, the dog, and a spotted deer, that the snake had killed, the scent of 
which had probably tempted the unfortunate dog. The carcass of the deer was 
$ bruised, that even the lowest caste, in the village refused to touch it, d: claring 
that it was full of zakar, or venom of the ashgur, as they callthe snake. The 
boa was twenty-three feet eight inches long, and about six feet in circumfer- 
ence, There was alarge cake of fat all the way inside from. the head to the tail, 
and of this, the natives showed great anxiety to obtain possession, declaring that 
it was an infallible cure for all diseases. ‘The body was hung on the banyan 
tree opposite the choultry or inn of the village. People flocked from all parts 
of the village to see the monster, and many of the natives used to try whether 
it was possible to cut through the monster with a blow of a sword ; but evenaf 
ter it was skinned, no person was found who could penetrate more than half 
way at a single stroke. * * * * 

‘During my tourof command at Ryacottah, I had shooting of every descrip- 
tion in its vicinity, as there was hardly a spot from fifteen to twenty miles 
round that I did not explore. Inthe hot weather, when most of the tanks and 
streams are dried up in the jungle, I used to shoot hog and deer at those springs 
which retained some moisture, by lying in wait behind a small screen, during 
moonlight nigh s, for the animals as they came to drink. One circumstance 
connected with this sporting will probably be novel to Engl sh readers, and will 
certainly be useful as a hint to those who practice fowling by night in India. 1 
tried the experiment of fastening a fire-fly on the sight of my gun, and found it of 
the greatrst value in directing my eye along the barrel, and enabling me cover 
my object correctly.” 

Could one try a bit of phosphorus, or a farthing rushlight in England ! 
we proceed ;— 

‘Having heard of some elephants that made their appearance in the neigh 
bourhood of Ryacottah, and had committed great havoc among the gardens and 
frightened the natives, I went in pursuit, and overtook one after a chase of 
twelve miles, but he made off on the first shot, at such a rate as to baffle all 
hopes of coming up with himagain. Night closed in before we could return, 
and we were obliged to sleep in a village near Kistnagherry, from which we ob- 
tained some pillau, rice, &c., from my friend Golaum-Ally. This supply was 
rendered more delicious by the fatigue and hunger which we had undergone, and 
we were therefore so much refreshed as to be ab!e to ascend the bill early nex’ 
morning, when, with the assis'ance of a few natives, we unharboured some elk. 
I shot a fine buck, but the doe that was in company escaped by taking a most 
desperate leap down a rocky precipice of about sixty feet. after which, much to 
our astonishment, she went off unhurt. She had no other way of evading her 
pursuers than by this extraordinary bound; but it must be observed, 
possess great bone, strength, and agility. * * * 

“T bad a most providential escape th’s day from a ball fired by one of the par- 
ty ata hog, but the shot fortunately lodged in the tree behind which I wes sta- 

tioned. Ove night on the hill of Nund droog, the sentry placed over a Europ an 
prisoner confined in a solitary cell, was disturbed by thiscries. On entering the 
cell he found that he had been much alarmed by a cheetah springing up to the 
bars of the grated window, to which he clung, staring a: him for -ome time. — 
This circumstance, as also some other compiaints of the loss of ca tle belonging 
to the sepoys in the fort, where they used to graze them, determined some o! 


Native and European 


But 


the officers to try uur luck on the approaching moonlight nights. Having made 
all the preliminary arrangemen’s, namely, a pt, dug and fenced. and a bul ock 
pu keted to entice the tiger, several nights passed without any animal making 


his appearance, owing to the abundance of food which the ravenous beast ob- 


My fire was | 


that elks | 
* 


| ner we have shewn by the mixed charecter of our extracts 


tained by the destruction of some village bullocks. Two of our party then lost 
patience, and would sit up no longer; however, Lieut. B. and I resolved to make 
out the week, though we got rather drowsy towards the latter part of it. On 
the sixth night, about eleven o'clock, it being my watch, I heard the distant 
growl of a tiger, which, as he approached, became too dis'inct to be mistaken. 

therefore immediately awoke my companion. Just then, the moon emerging 
from a cloud, shone brightly on one of the largest royal tigers I ever saw; he 
slowly and majestically kept pacing backward and forward several times, eyeing 
askance the bu'lock, which had become greatly alarmed and bellowed most lus- 
tily. I had some difficulty to prevent my friend from firing, his anxiety was -o 
great ; but he restrained it at the request of an experienced old native who told 
us that the distance was too great and the time not yet arrived. Nearly half 
an hour elapsed in the most breathless suspense, ere he contracied his distance 
from us, (which was about forty yards,) disappearing at times in the shade of 
the trees and surrounding shrubs, as if some suspicivn lurked within him of our 
proximity. Tigers are at times equally cautious and timid to atiack, as they 
are bold and savaye on other occasions At last, by a side long spring he knock- 
ed over the bullock with a single blow on the haunch, and seizing the throat, lay 
across the body sucking the hlvod, growling and lashing his taii most fearfully. 
Now was the time! and we fired two barrels with such good effect, and so si- 
multaneously that he hardly ever moved ; thistiger measured nearly twelve feet 
in length, fro: the nose to the extremity of the tail. Shorily after, we killed a 
cheetah, and caught two others in traps baited with a kid. I recommended the 
leaden plugs used on this occasion, as they produce a most severe wound, smash- 
ing bone and all before them. They are made to fit the gun, about two inches 
in length, containing three ounces of lead, and a quarter of an ounce of pewter. 
In one of our shooting parties, Colonel W., who was a most worthy man, and an 
ardent adinirer of field sports, became ill, from over-excitement, heat, and fa- 
ligue, in ascending Co!arum-droog, which is the most steep and diffizult peak of 
the range. Fortunately, a little water was procurable in the clift of a rock, of 
which Lieutenant LB. brought some in his hun:ing-cap, and thereby so renovated 
the colonel, that he was in a short t'me enabled to get on his legs, though too 
weak to follow any sport; he was therefore obliged to return home. This day 
was one of those that oecur during the rainy s+ason, when occasional clouds 
partly appear in contrast to ihe general clear sky of India, throngh which the 
sun's rays strike with greater intensity, as being more condensed ; they thus 
render all exertion when opposed to their influence most oppressive. In my 
constant excursions to most parts of the neighbourhood of Nundidroog, I found a 
rough black Scotch terrier most useful ; particularly at the commencement of 
the snipe season, when birds are scarce and difficult to find. His power of wind 
ing the birds was truly extraordinary ; he generally led me to the exact spot 
where the snipe lay. This is not a solitary instance of the like faculty being 
exhibited by the Scotch terrier; at a subsequent period, I founda dog of the 
same description remarkable for making a steady point; but I think it right to 
mention the circumstance, as sportsmen generally are not aware ot the full value 
of terriers.” 

So much for Indian sports, and if the author had been sent to the East to do 
nothing else thar shoot, he could not have painted them better. In his graver 
parts we are rather annoyed by the use of initial letters instead of names, where 
there is nothing that need be concealed. SirA B., Mr. C. D., Captain E, 
Lieutenant F., and Colonel G., are nonentities, and the loss of personal in‘erest 
is a defect in a work of this kind. But, speaking of names, we come now to an 
anecdote or two :— 

“The amount of pay is now the general criterion hy which the natives meas- 
ure the relative ranks of European officers; whoever has the best pay is called 
Berah- Sahib, or ‘the big gentleman,’ and a person of inferior pay is called Cho- 
ta-Sahib, or ‘the little gentleman’ ‘This curious nomenclature sometimes 
produces whimsical misapplications of epithet; I remember two gentlemen of 
the same name, one six feet four, and the other four feet six, but the latter hav- 
ing the larger stipend, was always called the big gentleman, while the former 
was sentenced to bear the diminutive name.” 

A fatal mistake :— 

** The extraordinary death of the doctor, some years after, by his own band, 
is worthy of notice. On his removal to another regiment, having been falsely 
accused of taking or using improperly part of the medical stores, he was for a 
short tine (till cleared of the charge by the opinion of a court of inquiry) suf- 
fering under a depression of spirits Soon after, an officer of the regiment, one 
morning, sent to borrow a sword from another ; but the servant, making a mis- 
take, went and asked the doctor for his; who, on giving it, thought it was for 
the purpose of placing him under arrest again (as it is the usual mode), and 
while under this erroneous impression, he blew out his brains.” 

Mentioning the Pindarries, Major Bevan relates :— 

“It would be impossible to give an adequate notion of the craft and perse- 
verance displayed by these robbers in ascertaining the amount and the exact po- 
sition of any property they may covet; and the almost incredible deceptions 
they practice on the possessors. Precautions are a'most useless for the con 
trivances employed. Horses ever so securely picketed and guarded, have been 
stolen from the midst of the camp; the whole property in a room or tent has 
been swept away without awakening the sleeping owner; nay, the very mat- 
trass has been removed by a skilful thief, without disturbing the slumbers of 
the officer by whom it was occupied. I witnessed the performance of this last- 
named feat when in camp at Trichinopoly, by one of the Collies, a class of 
persons noted for their expertness and adroitness as thieves. It was then per- 
formed for a wager, to convince an incredulous officer of the surprising dexteri- 
ty of Indian thieves. When the officer's brea hing gave proof of his being in a 
sound sleep, the Colliry entered the room stealthily as a cat, taking with hima 
small chafing-dish on which he burned some intoxicating herbs, especia!ly the 
seeds of the bang or kemp-plant, which is nearly as powerful a soporitic as opi- 
um. He allowed the officer to inhale the stupifying fumes, and then gently 
tickled him with a feather; as he mechanically shrunk from the tickling, the 
thief adroitly pulled away the mattrass, until he succeeded in removing it alto- 
gether, when he went out of the room without being detected.” 

In describing the ignorance of the natives of Hindustan of the chemical arts, 
especially as applied to manufactures, and, indeed, in noticing how far they are 
behind Europe in many arts, &c., which might turn their produce to most im- 
portant commercial purposes, and the interchange of commodities of extreme 
value to both bemispheres, Major Bevan says :— 

“Since my return to Europe [ have seen wth great pleasure and surprise 
the copies from the Egyptiam monuments, published by Rosellini, Champollion, 
Wilkinson, and others. Haa | been ignorant of their origin, I should have sup- 
posed that those which represent the condition of Egyptian manufactures in the 
age of the Pharaohs were pictures of Hindoo artisans of the present day. ‘The 
most remarkable feature in Asiatic civilization, as has been frequently observed, 
is its stereotype character: in the arts especially, there seems to have been an 
early limit set to invention, which the system of caste rendered fixed and inva- 
riable. A friend of mine, some years ago, who devo'ed much of his attention 
to the intellectual improvement of India, maintained that instruc ion in the arts 
was far more likely to accomplish this object than scholastic education : it was 
a favourite aphorism with him, that ‘an improved plough is an excellent mis- 
sionary, and a box of carpenter's tools worth a dozen scholimasters, because the 
value of education, whecher secular or religious, cannot be appreciated by the 
uneducated unless its connection with material improvement be distinctly 
shewn.’ I fully agree with him in these views; they have, indeed, a wider 
range than India, fur they are applicable to the uninstructed in every part of 
the globe. His reasoning appears to me so conclusive, that [ think I shail con- 
fer a benefit on my readers by transferring a portion of his paper on native edu- 
cation to these pages. ‘ What, then, is the proximate cause of the want of im- 
provement and nearly stationary condition of India? What can it be but the 
comparative indolence and want of enterprise characteristic of the people ?— 
But whence comes this indifference? Does it exist where a certain and imme- 
diate prospect of advantage les open to their perception? This can scarcely 
be said. The inactivity complained of must therefore originate ina -_ meas- 
ure at least, in the want of a full and distinct understanding of the adva:tage of 
pushing enterprise into other than the customary channels. And how is it that 
such perception is wanting? Custom, long and deeply rooted, prejudice, and 
ignorance (connected, no doubt, in part, with the physical character of the peo- 
ple, but attributable still move to the nature and effects, which have been opera- 
ting for ages, of the religion they profess, and the civil institutions arising from 
it) have obscured the reasoning powers of the nation, and blunted the measure 
of ingenuity which they undoubtedly possess, so as to debar them from the at 
tainment of just principles in philosophy, from the discovery of truth in the sci- 
ences ; and as a consequence, in some degree necessary, from a knowledge of 
the -implest and most effectual processes in the mechanical and other arts In 
the meanwhile, the almost total want of intercourse with more enlightened fo- 
reigners, until a recent period, rendered it impossible that the valuable know- 
ledge, of which, as long ex, erience has shewn, there were no indigenous germs, 
could be introduced from other quarters. The ultimate principle, it appeers, 
then, to which we are conducted by this analysis, is the ignorance of the peo- 




















THE ENGLISH LITERARY FUND. 


The Jubilee Anniversary (fiftieth year) on Wednesday, was, as we anticipa- 
ted, very numerously attended. Between two and three hundred sat down to 
dinner; H.R H. the Duke of Cambridge in the chair, and surrounded by the 
Bishop of Ll«ndaff, the Mexican Minister, Lord R:pon, Lord Ellenborough, the 
Right Hon. H. Ellis, Sir C. Lemon, Col. Wood ; Messrs. Gally Knight, Milnes, 
Hope, &c. M.P.’s ; Sir W. Chattertou, Sir D. Wilkie, Sir H. Ellis, Mr. Hal- 
lam, Major Sabine, Caprain Beaufort, and otber distinguished guests. At the 
other tables, the Rev. Mr. Maxwell, Mr. Barrow, Mr. Croker, Mr. Colley Grat- 
tan, Major Bevan, and many other popular writers, were seated; whilst the 
great publishing houses furn shed their representatives, in Messrs. T. Longman 
and J, Murray, jun., Colburn, Bentley, R. Fisher, Baily, &c. &c. There were 
not so many of our most eminent literary characters as might be expected on 
such an occasion, where the cause of their less successful brethren is at stake ; 
but, altogether, the Press shewed well in every part of the hall, and there was 
no lack of sympathy for thy unfortunate and distressed. 

Between £600 and £700 was announced as the subscription for the evening, 
by the treasurer, Mr. W. ‘Tooke. 

After the usual loyal and patrio'ic toasts, ‘* Prosperity to the Literary Fund 
Society,’’ was given by the Chair, and drank with acclamations. Mr. Tooke, 
in his sueceeding report, referred toa brief address written and distributed “ on 
the fiftieth anniversary.” from which it appeared that, since the Society was 
formed, no less a sum than £25,000 had been carefully distributed among 892 
cases, whereof were— 


Of Mates A ™ js = A A 3 < 524 
Females - - - - - . ‘. “ - 18 
Widows and families - - - : : F ; 195 
Foreigners - - é ‘ “ ‘- > 4 - 60 


Many of these (528) had been relieved only once, but others from. twice to 
above twenty times, as their necessities required : the furmer demonstrating 
how effectual the aid had been—the latter, how perpetually the fountain of 
benevolence had flowed, where circumstances,—old age, growing infirmities, 
aud the like,—had made the later calls more imperative than the earliest. On 
this tabular return, the Address alluded to observes :— 

“Tne brief tables annexed. in their few figures, tell the tale of a multitude 
of wounded spirits—of the dearest ties rent asunder—of the finest chords in 
nature stretched on the rack to madness—of forlorn age—of destitute widow- 
hood—of helpless orphancy —of human sighs, and tears, and groans innumera- 
ble ;—alas, who can estimate the sta'istics of the brain and heart? They are 
here before our eyes, but our minds cannot comprehend and contemplate the 
amount of endurance and the horrors they involve. Nearly nine hundred of 
our fellow beings have here sought for help, nor sought in vain. Time after 
time have the unfortunate come to us, and time after time have their homes 
been gladdened by our answer to their call. The religious and moral writer has 
received proof that the precepts of religion and the duties of morality were 
acknowledged to be obligatory on us; the sons of science and art have had 
their toils lightened and their griefs lessened ; the imaginative have been taught, 
that whilst there existed real woes, there were also real humanities ; the histo- 
rian of the past, that there were present charities; and every cultivator of 
every deserving and honourable branch of literature, that a kindred and living 
sense of their merit glowed brightly and permanently in the breast of the British 
people, whose willing and devoted agents in this dispensation of gratitude and 
mercy, are the directors of that Fund intrusted to their care, and in whose 
behalf are penned these few lines of a jubilee appeal.”” ' 

The Earl of Ripon proposed the health of the illustrious chairman, after an 
eloquent eulogy upon his public and private virtues; and the toast was drank 
with great enthusiasm. Other tributes of respect to the Bishop of Llandaff, 
and the Church; Lord Ripon, and the Royal Society of Literature, of which 
his lordship is President; Sir David Wilkie, and the Royal Academy ; Sir. C. 
Lemon, and the Statistical Society; Dr. Lepsius, and the Archwological So- 
ciety of Rome ;* Mr_ Hallam, and the Historians of England; Mr. Milnes, 
and the Poets; Mr. Gally Knight, and other travellers who have adorned our 
literature—called up suitable responses from the parties, and kept the meeting 
in activity till the close of the day. ' 

The musical department, under the direction of Mr. T. Cooke, assisted by 
Messrs. Francis, Cnapman, and Masters Martin and Chip, was most pleasingly 
filled ; and a song by Miss Hawes, admirably sung, and encored, very sweetly 
varied the entertainment. 

Before concluding, we may notice that Dr. M‘Henry, author of “ The Ante- 
diluvians,” &c. &c., very kindly printed * An Ode to Britannia,”t and pre- 
sented it to the Fund, for whatever profit might accrue from its sale. The 
following lines are apposite, and full of good feeling :-— 


“ And let my song that generoust band proclaim, 
In heart and deed, Britannia, truly thine, 
Who seek the sons of genius where they pine 
The wo-struck victims of that very flame, 
Which, while it scorches, causes them to shine 
Lights of the world, unfading stars of tame !— 
In Want's drear hovel. on the bed of pain, 
Writhing in all the pangs of hope deceived, 
Too oft the impassioned bard of noblest strain, 
Is friend ess laid ; 
And he whose soothing song has oft relieved 
Full many a sorrowing heart, 
In his own adverse hour finds none to aid :— 
Alas ! in winter's storms how summer friends depart ! 
But not in Britain now 
Need bards or sages long despair, 
Glad justice will their claims allow, 
And zealous hands the wrongs of fate repair.— 
’Tis yours, Associates in that holy cause, 
Which now to yenerous league so many good men draws, 
To find where suffering genius lies, 
Chase theuce the fiend of Want away, 
Cause fallen hopes again to rise, 
Relume the darkened soul's ethereal ray, 
And bid the joyless heart with gladd'ning pulzes play 
On the whole, the anniversary passed off as the friends of the Society could 
wish; and the tempest which flamed around, detained some of the convives 
about a second chair till midnight. —London Literary Gazette. 
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REMINISCENCES, ANECDOTES, &c. 


Diary of the Rev John Ward A. M., Vicar of Stratford-upon-Avon. Extend- 
ing from 1648* to 1679. From the original MSS. preserved in the Library 
of the Medical Society of London. Arranged by Charles Severn, M. D. Re- 
gistrar of the Society, &c 8vo. pp. 315. London, 1839. Colbourn. 
‘Quotations (says Mr. Ward, in one of his diarial entries, selected by Dr. 

Severn), quotations resemble sugar in wine, says one, murring the natural taste 

of the liquor, if good, then of ittself, if bad. ‘The more triviale and drie the 

subject is you write upon, the more braines must bee allowed for sauce.” 
Now, as this our review will consist chiefly of quotations, and as, indeed, the 
plan of our journal indulges in that course, though we do endeavour to throw in 
some biains, by way of sauce, we would humbly protest against the validity of 
this doctrine, end ins st that there is no better way of making a book teli its owa 
taie than by rational'y sugaring, or, it may be, squeezing some lemon into the 
wine. Crombs of criticism thus applied are, in our opinion, far superior to the 
whole batches which overlay a small article ; as a cdtel:tte panée is a finer dish 
than a toad in a hole, e-pecially if there be very little toad in an insign ficant 
ho’e, and a huge matrix of indigestible dough. So, ‘spite of Mr. Ward, we will 

proceed in our old way. oa. . 
To Dr. Severn we feel infinitely indeb'ed for this volume. There is, 

we confess it with him, less of Shakspeare in it than could have been 

wished, but there is enough to leaven the whole; and what else there is, is 
curious and full of interest. Of the library of the Medical Society we mention- 
ed the character and value in our notice of its avniversary meeting ; and well 
has the editor of this work availed himself of one of its singular portions, viz. 
seventeen volumes of Mr. Ward's genuine common-place books, agg | be- 
longing to Dr. Sims, which he discovered on one of its dusty shelves. From 
these the selections now before us have been made ; but first we have a biogra- 
phical «ketch of their writer, who, at the period indicated by the title page com- 
bined the offices of vicar and medical practit/oner at Stratford-upon-Avon, where 

‘‘his memoranda present a more | vely, interesting, and exact picture of the state 

of medical practice, and of the method of performin surgical operations, than 

can be collected from works printed at the time. e died in 1681. 

Dr Severn observes: : 
“The effect of time and provimity on human a a, with regard to con- 
temporaries is aptly illustrated by the scantiness of Mr. Ward’s records of that 
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ple, which disables them from perceiving, and profiting by, those means of bet- 
tering their condition and augmenting the national weal:h, which their inte 
rest would otherwise render them quick to seize upen and turn to advantage.” 


In the like sensible manner the author indicates the remedies for these evils ; 





but our limit is exceeded, and we must conclude with recommending a very en 

tertaining, and, when ser ous, a very intelligent publication In doing so we 
| must omit all det 1ils about the ghosts of tigers, legends of the country, man- } 

agement of the army, traditions, state of India, moral and political, and other | 


| topies of interest : 
| 


all which will be found in these volumes, treated in the man- 


| 


divinely gifted being, who-e name has immortalized the obscure village where 
he dwelt, and whose simple tomb had so recently invested the humble roof of 
its rude church with a ha‘o 0! splendour and fame unknown to the proudest 
mausoleum that earthly wealth, or human pride, ever piled over the ashes of 
mortal grandeur. With unava ling regret we perceive how numerous, varied, 
and precious our memorials might have been in these volumes, but for the 
strange and almost universal seutiment which prevents men from appreciating 
His mention of 


+ Only thirty-two years after the death of Shakspearc. How near!! 


him, however, occurs in 1663—fifteen years jater. 
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the talents of those with whom they hold familiar intercourse. ‘ His father and 
mother are with us, and his brethren we know,’ is the language of envious medi- 
ocrity, ever prone to treat the genius it can neither ui derstand nor value with 
insulting disregard. Manya priccless gem must also have been scattered, for- | 
gotten, and lost, amidst the rude but useful and engrossing avocations of the 
vicar’s rustic flock ; end as John Ward bent over the beds of the aged and the 
dying, to impart religious consolation, or, in his character of medical friend, 
ministered to the infirmities of sickness and decay, he must fiequently have 
conversed with those to whom Shakspeare was well known, and who had ‘ walk 
ed awhile with hm’ in the world, as acquaintances, friends, and neighbours. At 
these professional and consolatory visits it must be supposed that by a man of 
Mr. Ward's kindness of heart, mental research, and social feeling, many Inte- 
resting conversations must have been entered into; but regardless of a ‘ pearl 
richer than all their tribe,’ it appears they talked not of Shakspeare, who hed 
proved his love tu his native village by returning to it, and again becoming the 
associate of his former friends, after his splendid career, when he had, with un- 
blemished character, acquired an ample competency, and won a name that must 
last as long as the annals of English history. What Mr. Ward does record of 
him, who wrote ‘ not for an age, but for a!l time,’ little though it be, must be re- 
garded with deep interest by all who have felt the power of the immortal 
bard.” 

And who does not? Js there a British bosom which does not kindle with en- 
thusiasm at the bare mention of the sweet Swan of Avon? For ourselves, if 
we may say it without impropriety, so strong is cur admiration, that we can 
hardly bear his name without coupling it with an aspiration from our earliest 
prayer that it may be “hallowed.” Shakspeare is to England what Apollo was 
to the Greeks,—an unembodied essence, a god of poetry ; and every mode and 
particle of the worship addressed to him are symbo!s ot feeling allied to genius, 
and the love of what is glorious and good. In adoring Shekspeare even in the 
smallest d+gree, there is something to be approved ; for it ime that we ap- 

reciate what is excellent, and to imitate is the next step to such appreciation. 

e can form an idea of a Bacon, a Newton, a Milton—how their wonderful 
minds grasped matters far above the sphere of common humanity ; but Shaks- 
peare is alone—we canno' comprehend his vastness, or conceive the superhu- 
man powers which sprang from Nature herself, and yet so illimitably surpassed 
all that Nature hath ever done for another of the race of man! 

With Dr. Sever earnestly do we hope that other discoveries are yet in store 
for us, which will throw more light upon the history of this matchless being ; 
and we agree with him that, “in the absence of all documents of a date s@ near 
the time of Shakspeere as those of the reverend vicar of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
his Diary must be deemed the most credible authority yet published, as it is the 
only record extant of the income enjoyed by the poet while living, and of the ill- 
ness which terminated his existence.” 


Previous to leading us to the brief notices of these interesting questions, Dr. 
S. discusses several incidental points which have been previously much debated. 
He seems to think there is no certain standard for the spelling of Shakspeare’s 
name, as he and his contemporaries probably paid no attention to uni ormity.— 
Like that of Cecil it was probably written a dozen of different ways, not only 
others, but by himself. Jansen’s portrait the editor prefers to any other. 

he deer stealing story he discredits, except as a youthful frolic. He holds 
that the poet lived happily with his wife to the end of his days; and he shews 
that his birth must have been respectable, and his property, acquired by his own 
talents, very considerable. 

With regard to the latter, we have not seen urged what we think a very strong 
argument in support of this opinion, namely, that Alleyn, his friend and associ- 
ate in the theatre and on the stage, realised so large a fortune that he was en- 
abled to found and endow Dulwich Hospital. Now, with similar pursuits, 
Shakspeare being also, as proved by Mr. Collier, highly paid as a dramatic au- 
thor, is it not fair to conclude that he too must have acquired large means 
where"pon to retire, as he did, to his native place, and live in an honoured 
estate? 

But come we to the memorandum respecting him in Ward's Diary. 

“Shakspear had but two daughters, one whereof, Mr. Hall, the physician, 
married, aud by her had one daughter married, to wit, the Lady Bernard of Ab- 
bingdon. I have heard that Mr Shakspeare was a natural wit, without any art | 
at all ; hee frequented the plays all his younger time, but in his elder days lived at 
Stratford, and supplied the stage with two plays every year, and for itt had an } 
allowance so large, that hee spent att the rate of 1000/. a-year, as I have heard. | 
Shakespeare, Drayton, and Ben Jonson, hada merie meeting, and itt seems 
drank too hard, for Shakspear died of a feavour there contracted. Remember 
to peruse Shakespeare's plays, and bee much versed in them, that I may not bee 
ignorant in that mater. Whether Dr. Heylin does well, in reckoning up the | 
dramatick poets which have been famous in England, to omit Shakespeare. A 























letter to my brother, to see Mrs. Queeny,* to send for Tom Smith for the ac- | 


knowledgment.” 

Dr. S. justly remarks, that New Place must have been a mansion of consider- 
able magnitude, and adds : 

“‘Shakspere purchased the lands which he attached to New Place, anno do- | 
mini 1602, at least twen'y years after he had been engaged in performing and 
writing for the stage in Loadon, during which time he unquestionably bad an 
ample opportunity of masing such a provision for the purchase of his house, out | 
of the honourable earnings of his pen, without the necessity of having recourse | 
to the Eail of Southampton’s assistance. Patronised by Queen Elizsbeth, by | 
whom, doubtless, his genius was thoroughly appreciated (and who is said to 
have ‘distinguished him by many fair marks of her favour’), it is far more likely 
that she very liberally rewarded the efforts of his muse, than that he should owe 
to the private friendship of one individual the means of making the purchase of 
New Place, especially as we are now informed by Mr. Ward, that ‘ Shakspere’s 
allowance for two plays a-year was so large, that he spent at the rate of £1000 
a year.’ Out of this ample income, which, according to Malone’s calculation, | 
would be more than equivalent to £3000 a year at the present day, it would | 
have been perfectly easy for Shakspere to make such a reservation as would | 
fully suffice to complete asy purchase ‘he had a mind to.’ ” 


We will not follow the worthy editor in'o his warmly imagined picture of the 
latter years of Shakspeare, his illness, and death : and only observe that the feel- 
ing which dictated the fancied facts is of the true spirit, whilst we pass to a se 
lection of some of the very interesting and strangely mixed memoranda upon ge- 
neral subjects from Mr. Ward's Diary :--- 

“ Dr. Conyers dissected a person not long since, that died for love, in Lon- 
don: and they found (at least as they fancied) the impressioa of a face made 
upon his heart.” . 

“Dr. Turner being to be examined by the Colledg for his admission thereun- | 
to, the young Dr. that examined him askt him how many chapters there was in 
such a book of Galen? Je made answer, he read Galen before he was divided 
into chapters ” 

“ Almanack makers doe bring their almanacks to Roger le Estrange, and hee 
licenses them Sit Edward Walker told mee he askt bim, and hee confest that 
most of them did foretel the fire of London, last year, but hee caused itt to bee 
put out. [The fire? !] 

“In the reigne of Queen Marie, one Walter Rippon made a coach for the 
Earl of Rutland, which was the first that ever was made in England.” 

Origin of the word quid as applied to tobacco: 

“A bark of a tree, which apothecaries call nese'o quid, itt wes first brought 
over to bee used by dyers; but not answering expectation in their facultie, itt 
was made use of to scent tobacco; itt gives a fine { “Rs 

Beware of blue lips—perhaps of Blues altogethe: 

“| have heard this to be a certain truth, that women that have blew lips are 
allways scolds. Mr. Dod heard this att Leadon.” 

“| have heard that the phraze Scott free came first thus; the Scots in King 
James his time, if they committed crimes stiil escaped, even when Englishmen 
were hanged ” 

« My Lord Paget secing a little bits of mutton on a great platter of fat and | 
gravie, put off his doublet ; itt being 
them hee intended to swimme for that bitt of mutton.” 

“T heard of one neer Oxford who borrowed £50 of his father-in-law, so itt 
was to be concluded when itt was to bee paid, and they being a little knavish | 
concluded the 30th of next February, hee being an ignorant fellow, assented, | 

the lawver drew the writings accordingly, out the fellow cannot get his money 
to this day, hee lives at Marston, near Oxford.” 
“ The sleepy eye that speaks the melting soul ;”’— 


«J have heard of a gentlewoman in Oxford, who hearing that one was ac- 
counted a beautie who had a heavie, sleepie look with her, when shee went to | 
the play, sate uppe the night before, that shee might look sleepily tov.” 

New music :— 


fagrant scent. 


*“T have heard of parson Philpot, that hee would have a consort of hogges, | 


+ 
and whenne hee would have them sing hee kept them hungry, and set their 
wr oy 
trebles and bases in their several ranks and orders.” — 
“Some say when man lost free-will woman found itt, and hath kept itt ever 
since.” 





| of her to her mother, shee told him itt was her fault, for shee had not wormd 


| may have ail things ready, acd your quarters clean. 


Che Alvion. 


“« James Sands, of Herburie, in Staffordshire, outlived five leases, of twenty- 
one years a piece, after he was married; he died aged 140, his wife, 120.” 

“A Parliament is a perfect syllogism, the Lords and Commons are the two 
propositions, and the King is the conclusion.” 

“ Lawyers’ gowns hurt the commonwealth as much as soldiers’ helmets.” 

“One Rainsford, a courtier, petitioned Queen Elizabeth, that Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John might be released out of prison, meaning translated into 
English, for the Scripture had been kept in an unknown tongue.” 

** Rowland Lacy, when hee heard his father was tapt, says hee, ‘Is my father 
tapt? Then hee will not last long, for nothing in our house lasts long after itt 
is tapt.” 

“A good match might bee made betwixt a blind woman and a deaf man.” 

“King Edward the First forbad sea-coal to bee burnt in London, in regard of 
the great smoke which itt made.” 

“A certaine woman that eat much before her husband, and hee complained 


her; wherefore shee advisd him to let her have her home to worme her; end 
shee advisd her to eat little before her husband, but to pay itt in private ; and 
so shee did, which very much pleasd him, insomuch that hee forgave tenne 
pound of her portion which was left behind, for worming her.” 

Nothing new under the sun: here is the modern pedometer :— 

“An instrument called a waywiser, by the motion whereof a man may see 
how many steps hee takes in a day: I have seen one worth thirty shillings.” 

All Souls, Oxford — 

*“ Archbishop Chichly, having persuaded King Henry the 5th to a warre with 
Ffrance, built a colledg in Oxon, to pray for the soules of those who were killed 
in the warres of Ffrance. Hee calld it Allsoules, as intended to pray for all, 
but more especially for those killd in the warrs of Ffrance.” 

“Itt was strange that Solomon, who had so many wives and concubines, 
should yett crie out, Prov. 30, (xxxi. 10) who canne find out a vertuous woman 
—but one man in a thousand, and never a woman.” 





ADVICE FROM AN OLD TO A YOUNG OFFICER OF 
THE ARMY. 
From the United Service Journal. 

Extracts of a letter from Captain Oldfellow to Ensign Young :— 

‘* My dear Friend,—I am delighted to hear you have obtained a commission, 
&e, &e. 

‘Remember you are bound by all the ties aud feelings of a gentleman to serve 
her M:jesty faithfully. 

‘You will perceive that the Articles of War ere constructed for the unruly; 
and that, as a gentleman, you should be impelled by higher motives to the per- 
formance of all your duties. 

‘‘ Begin at once, and make yourself acquainted with your exercise and drills, 
and do not consider them as a task imposed. 

‘Find ovt, by attention and inquiry, tke company’s movements and interior 
economy. You should be able to distinguish the good men from the irregular 
characters, in order that you may indulge the former (when service admits of it) 
and correct the latter. 

‘Never tease the men, or suffer the non-commissioned officers to harrass 
them. 

“ Attend to the orders, and make your arrangements early, so that you may 
not be late for porade or other duties. Give your servant instructions, that he 


“ Attend strictly . yuu. 
gance. 

‘You will perceive that your position is more consp’cuous than that of people 
in private lfe; therefore, you should attend to all the niceties of conduct ; let 
your language, habits, manners, doings and sayings be gentlemanly. 

“ Attend to your exchequer, like a good chavceilor, never allow your expen- 
diture to exceed your income. Thougbtlessness on this head. leads to ail sorts 
of difficulties, tricks, ard evasions, ruinous to the character of a gentleman. 

‘« Avoid the idle, boyish, custom of throwing away even trifles in pastry-shops, 
or in the purchase of things not «bso'u'ely necessary ; and be careful that yon do 
not reduce yourself to the necessity of borrowing money. 

‘Observe the strictess economy at the mess; drink very little wine, and that 
only on proper occasions—never taste any in your quarters, or suffer spirits to 


.and dress, this may be done without extrava- 


ee 
must perform cheerfully whenever or wherever you are ordered : or in the ab- 
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sence of superiors, when —— by the exercise of your discret on and judg- 
ment, with a gallant spirit. On eck occasions it is needless to teil a youn 
English officer that he is not to be uneasy as to the safety of his mere carcase. 
“ Be ever careful that you do not give offence. 
“Never harbour or seek revenge—mean, sordid, pitiful revenge ; but when 
your adversary falls under your power, nobly spare him, though it should not be 
known you did so, and you will reap satisfaction with a bright sickle. 
“So much I offer for the first three or four years of your career, when, with 
such experience, you may become a better counsellor than 

“Your sincere friend, 
“Topias Suanpy O_pretiow, Captain.” 


THE CHANCES OF PHYSICAL FORCE CONSIDERED. 
(From the Scotsman.) 

Considerable alarm has been infused through the orderly part of the commu- 
nity by the late rumors, to the effect that the Chartists are in large numbers 
purchasing arms, and that they are prepared for outrage. It is impossible to 
say how far these rumours are well founded. They may be much exaggerated, 
but it may also be the case that the actual extent of the danger has not been 
discovered. Whatever may be its true position, it is fit that the matter should 
be looked at. and examined in as far as it is perceptible. Itis a vain and dan- 
gerous folly to overlook political movements, because the instruments which 
appear to be effecting them are worthless in character and low in station. The 
elements of political events of the most important kind have often been gather- 
ing together in such dingy recesses, unnoticed by the dwellers in the upper 
world till the earthquake has shaken its surface. If we would keep secure from 
political convulsions, we must watch the motions of the low and vicious as well 
as of the great and good, ca!culate their tendency, and estimate their probable 
effects. In this spirit we propose to devote a few lines to the consideration of 
the question, how far the people of England need feel alarm as to the probabili- 
ty of successful outrages taking place? 

It has been observed that those who look merely to Scotland, cannot appre- 
ciate the depth and extent of the disaffection that pervales the country. Here 
the Chartists may hold processions, and organize inroads on public meetings, 
but they are not 'ikely to be warlike. With us. indeed, the movement is a 
merely political one, which received its existence from the impulse given by the 
far more serious and practical cause of discontent in England—the opposition 
to the New Poor-law. ‘This is a personal question—a ‘a knife and fork ques 
tion,” as one of the demagogues called it. The English boor got his beer and 
bacon from the public when he was too lazy to work. He cannot now get his 
luxuries but as the reward of industry, and he menaces those who deny them. 
The door has been closed upon the sturdy beggar, and he proposes to rob the 
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house. In this state of matters, it is not at all improbable that the united ef- 
forts of the Tory press and the perambulating demagogues may terminate in 
bloodshed. 

Some people allude to the French Revolution, and hint at the probability of 
events somewhat similar occurring here. They say that the public mind was 
as little prepared for such an event then as it is at present, and that it burst forth 
to put to shame the speculations of those who trusted to the progress of civili- 
sation subverting auarchy and outrage. It is quite true that the unexpected 
character of that event, must tend to create a feeling that the results of politi- 
cal movements are precarious and uncertain ; but it should not teach us to ex- 
pect a similar event at the present, more than at any other given time, unless 
there be a parallel between the preseut state of Britain and the then state of 
France. This, we believe, is far from being the case The French were a 
people of slaves breaking loose upon their keepers. There was no common 
chain of connection among the people by industry and trade. ‘The serfs tilled 
the land, and the lord consumed its fruits—if the latter was put out of the way, 
the former would have all to himself. A very large preponderance of the popu- 
lation of that country have been, and stil! are, vagabonds, with no visible means 
of subsistence. This class individually can never form any part of the body- 
politic who support the general enforcement of the laws for the common good. 
They have no restraint but fear. ‘They have many chances of gaining, and can 
lose nothing by anarchy, When the eye of the supreme power, therefore, is 
for a moment averted, or its arm is held back and cannot strike, these men are 
up and prepared for mischief. Now, in this country, the number of persons who 
have no means of regular subsistence is comparatively small. There may be 





enter yourroom. By a little attent'on to the occupation of time, you can avoid 
the idle and destructive habits of drinking, smoking and snuffing. 

“ Pass es many of your evenings in the society of ladies as you possibly can. 
It would be well, when at the mess-table, to fency there were ladies present ; this 
| wou'd remind you not to mike use of coarse language or expressions, which 
some few thonghtlessly indu'ge in, from their giving up all other socicty ; end, 
from the same cause, they fall into some rather di-gusting habits—such as pick- 
ing their teeth for an hour—their nose, ears, nails—washing their hands and 
face as if at their toilet-—spitting in the finger-glass, and using the napkin as a 
pocket handkerch ef. 

** Be sure you learn French; aid, when you go abroad, the Italian and Span- 
ish, together with the prevailing language wherever you may be. ‘This alone 
may lead to future good fortune and promotion. 

“ Never introduce politics at the mess-table, or jo'n in the bitterness of party. 

“ Read everything but novels: read history, geography, astronomy, end all 
m litary works Arithmetic aod plain trigonometry are indispensab!e to the mi- 
litary man who aspires tu a greater knowledge of his profession than the yeo- 
man 

‘« Never be idle ; and take care that you do not fall intoa lazv, moping habit, 
into which lads are apt to do from not making a proper distribution of their 
time. To this end, rise early, read and study in the morning before and after 
the performance of your military duties, and you will find that these useful oc- 
cupations will become your amusement and delight. 

‘Go regularly to church, and that not only when you have to march with 
the men. Make your servant have all things in order on Saturday, that he may 
have nothing to do on Sunday but that which is necessary, and that he may be 
enabled to attend divine service himself. You are answerable for this ; and 
never forget the good old-fashioned lessons you received from your earliest and 
best friends. 

** Accustom yourself to speak the truth at all times, even in joke. 

“Do not make use of the words ‘ lie’ or ‘ blackguard,’ on any occasion. 

* Do not give yourse f up to loose society in your quarters, nor court the com- 
paniouship of those who keep such 

] 


‘You are not caled upon to give lessons ca morality: therefore I would | 


have you to avoid disputation on this head—nor wear a puritanical countenance. 
* Avoid quarrels, and all occas ons of quariel. : 

‘** Be not queru'ous, but look onthe brig 
“* Never los 


, eal 
it side of the question 


your temper. If of a hasty disposition, you can correct it 


d ti 
“Tn most cases it is our own fault u you have to fight a duel. An officer 
may pass a long life in the Army without fighting a duel, or having occasion to 
do so. You should, therefore, be careful to avoid the society of quarrelsome 


eople. 
] i 


‘- Do not marry until you have a reasonable prospect of providing for six chil- | 


x 
dre n 

“Do not give yourself the habit of finding fault with your commanding-offi- 
cer’s orders or regulations, and perform all your duties with the greatest cheer 
fulness. 

‘ Be cautions in making acquaintances out of your regiment, or when on de- 
tached duties. 


** Avoidthe billiard-table—it leads to gambling, and gambling is ruin. 


Make yourself acquainted with naval affairs, and cultivate a good under- | There can be no revolution in this country, exes pt through the i 


standing with navel officers. You wiil find that, with all the warmth of bro 
thers, they mee’ you more than half-way in doing so 
“Clear your mind of that millstone—prejudice! ‘This is to be done by read- 


askt what hee intended to doe, hee told | ing and good society 


“ You should become an engineer and an artillerist : to this end supply your- 
£ PPty } 


| self with Culonel Pasley’s elementary work on Fortification, and the Pocket 


Gunner 
“A slight knowledge of music is a proper accomplishment for a gentleman, 


| bot do not learn to play on any instrument : the flute is a destroyer of time, and 


the fiddle—faddle. 

“ Do not play at cards—unless to join the ladies at a round table—but ra- 
ther promote the merry dance. 

* Oblige a friend when you can, but be cautious in the extent of your promi- 
@cs. 

* Never twit your companion when he is r filed. 

“Tf you have ‘to complain of the ungenerous conduct of a person, do it open 
ly ; but never attack him by insinuation, as you may thereby reduce yourse!f to 
one of two great difficulties—that of denying its point, which is base, or of ac- 


knowledg ng wata disadvant age. 


many of our working population who feel a bitter enmity against our present 
| system, and think that they are individually prepared to take arms against it, 
| who would pause at the brnk when they reflect on the ruinous nature of the 
| plunge. They would find that they are not like serfs of the soil, who, if they 
can take the produce from their masters, may themselves feed upon it. The 
wealth out of which they live, is artificially created. It depends for its exis- 
tence on a complicated system of which industry is the base. Let them with 
draw that industry, and the whole fabric of wealth towards which they stretch 
forth their hands vanishes. When the French serfs seized upon the closed 
granaries of theirlords, they satisfied their hunger ; but what could the working 
men of England do with steam-engires and bales of cotton, when they had 
stopped the stream of commerce? Nour wou'd the working man require to look 
| so far fur motives of restraint. Theimmediate loss of a weex’s work would be 
to him a more serious injury, than the sacrifice of a year’s income would be to 
his richer neighbour. As an incidental point, moreover, it ‘s not to be forgotten 
that the worsing-classes, by their deposits in savings banks, possess twenty 
millions of property vested in the funds. i 
There can be no better evidence of the slightness of the influence 
which the Anarchists have over the mighty public miod of this country, than 
the fate of the ** National Convention.” We have no doubt that the projectors 
of that dignified assembly designed to rear up a parliament against Westmin- 
ster Hall, and to commence ther career by the same course wi ich enabled the 
Jacobine clubs of Paris to triumph over the Srates-General Instead, how- 
| ever, of becoming the ce 








tre of public observation—of having their proceedings 
watched with inverest by the population of the metropolis—they have almost 
| lost themselves inthe mighty maze. The citizen sees the ** National Conven- 
| ton ” occesionally mentioned in the obscure corner of a newspaper, but he nei- 
| ther knows nor cares whether that august b dy holds its meetings next coor to 
him, or five m les off t 
| one or two shabbyish-looking men steppitg into a tavern, end may probably have 
| resvlved in their mi: d the question, whether the periodical punctuality of their 
appearance indicates a fra erna!l love of conviviality, or whether afier all ghey 
muy be, not tavern hunters, but a co lection of decent country bodies who have 


come to town about a road bill 


Phe inhsbitants of Bult Court may perhaps have noticed 


Tae great Convention is tou insignificant to be 
| noticed by our Argus-eyed press, which reports at lengrh, the proceedings of the 
Pic ne Chamber of Deputies One paper alone gave for some time a brief view 
of their proceedings, but the prac ice was droy ped as unprofi able It is in vain 
that the press have co spied agair 


to si st the Convention—whatever the pab- 


¢ cudiosity demands, the press must produce. 
We bave admitied that the public horizon has a lower'ng as] 


would not be much surprised were we to find b'ood-hed the result; 


ct, and that we 


but we feel 
conv need that, should any por lon of the people be so far deluded as to resort to 






he sword, their caresr will be bref, and their pun’shment sharp; the deluded 
insurrectiouists being the only victims, unlesss their proceedings should be the 
| mesns cf reconcil ng the rest of the community toa strong Government. The 
first step to actual insurrection would be the signal for the demagogues who have 


been foster ng it, of re:reat ng with a'l expedition from the danger. The poor peo- 


| pie would be left to the:r own resources, and helpless beings they would find 
| themselves Were they to rise in milions, they could accomplish nothing but 


tewporary destruction—eccession of numbers would but increase the victims.— 
instrumentality 
of those who hold in their hand the means of influencing our co:nplicated pecu- 
nary arrangements. The blooiless revolution of 1688 had its chief support in 
the money interest ; and the stock exchange being in favor of the Hanover line, 
was sufficient to baffle ail tho attempts and extinguish the hopes of the Steuarts 
Surplus money—that is, money in the hands of individuals over and above what 
will supply them with the necessaries of life—consiitute the sinews of war; but 
where are our insurgents to get even the necessaries* We shall suppose that 
they assemble to the extent of many thousands on some spot, and form an 
army. After having stripped the neighborhood of provisions, where are they to 
get food? If they be in the country, they cannot obtain it any where. If they 
zo to a large town, they are ina place which lives through an artificial system of 
supply, to which their presence would put a stop Merchants and agriculturalists 
would cease to consign the produce they would never be paid for, and starvation 
would ensue. The present times are different from those when the supply of 
the neighborhood was sufficient for the demand, and all the money was gold, 
which no man refuses to take The insurgents might break open banks—they 
would find nothir g but ust less paper. They might then disperse themselves over 
the country; but were the hands of justice tio feeble to suppress them, they 
sou'd stil do nothing but destroy, as the Church and-King rioters in B:rmingham 





‘* Attend to the preservation of your health; ride or walk two hours in the af 


~~ ternvon ; survey the country with a military eye; go through end round the 
“ Our English proverb which expresses women's lying-in, by being in the | jines of fortified places, and make yourself acquainted with their parts and ap 
straw, argues that feather beds are not aunctent proaches | 
b King waar de oh tabby, mobs: this ~ any tgp ‘ { “* Avoid all fravs: and never join in the ulm , divers yf } » ail 
" K N 1 lear Jane I wedded l : 
Three Ka‘es, two Nans, and one dear Ja ’ knockers at 
One Sy anish, one Dutch, and four English i earn to ¢ 
From two I was divorced, two I beheaded, 
Ons 1 in childbed . one 1 irvives.”” , : | 
ne died in childbed, a ‘ l ay g i 
} 
—_ letter 
on a nt -seven year ’ ) \ f i ‘ 1 } 
“Probably Shakspeare’s dauglter Judith, wh ed to be y°seven ) ears © ‘ ) yoe em} pon t ( J g s \ 





jid in 1791. They would tind that all their depredations did not produce the 


transference of property from other people’s pockets to their vwn—that they 
merely occasioned its extinction—that in the end our artifical means of subsis- 
l narrowed, and that they would be the first and chief victims of 


tLatest Kutelligence. 
Amo resolutions of the Chartist National Convention, at Birmingham 
“TN! tif t ope should become general over the country, 1 be much 
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further persevered in, we shall view those arrests as intended by the Govern- 
ment to destroy the present movement, and shali at once proceed to carry out, 
without further delay our ulterior measures.” Mr. Neesom, in moving this reso- 
lution, which was carried unanimously, observed that he thought if one man was 
arrested, that ought to be the signal for a revoit. 

Sir James Clark has at length been dismissed the Court. He asked Jeave to 
travel for a short time, and permission was granted. The truth is, his rude at- 
tack upon the honour of Lady Flora Hastings caused him to be cut in almost 
every circle ; and for his own peace of mind it waa necessary for him to retire.— 
He was exceedingly indiscreet, and he will suffer from it. 

It is understood in the city, that the French Government have agreed to with- 
draw the blockade from Buenos Ayres, and to submit the difference with that state 
to the decision ef Great Britain, and that orders to that effect have been sent out 
to Buenos Ayres. 

The Grand Duke of Russia intended to pass the summer in England. Charles 
Mathews has become lessee of Covent Garden Theatre. Mr. Henry Harris, 
proprietor of seven-twelfths of Covent Garden Theatre, died at Brighton, on Sun- 
day, the 12th ult. Mr. Charles Kean was announced to play at the Haymarket 
Theatre, on the 3d instant, for twelve nights. Miss Maywood was also announced 
to appear at the same threatre on the 20.h ult. 

Three fishing boats were lost in Mounts’ Bay, off the coast of Wales, on the 
7th ult., and their entire crews, numbering twenty men, drown: d. 

Lord Palmerston has announced that arrangements were pending with the 
French government, by which, it was expected, the safe and speedy transmission 
of letters from and to India, would be eventually secured. 

It is stated that Counsellor Sheil is to canvass Kilkenny under the impression 
that Hume, being denounced by O’Connell, will not try bis hand again in Ire- 
land. 

A public meeting of the Chartists took place yesterday evening, at six o’clock 
in Queen’s Square, according to aanouncement; and the “ great demonstration” 
turned out to be one of the most ridiculous farces that was ever enacted by ani- 
mals pretending to belong to the genus homo.—Miverpool Mail, May 21. 

The efforts of Ministers, say the Paris Journals, are evidently directed to con- 
ciliate and blunt the opposition of the Left. For this purgose they have invuk- 
ed the forbearance of its leader Odillon Barvot, and have appointed him to the 
office of Councillor of the Treasury left vacant by M. Teste. 


The ordnance cepartment in the Tower has been particularly busy during the 
last week in shipping and forwarding military stores to all parts of England and 
Wales. 

The troops in the neighborhood of the manufacturing districts are so numer- 
ous that there is not sufficient barrack room for them, and camps are to be 
forined. 

The Bristol Chartists, it is said, have threatened to begin the revolution by 
making a bonfire of the shipping at that port. 

The exports of bullion from this country to the continent and the colonies be- 
tween the 9th and 15th of May inclusive, are as follows :—Golden bars,15 160, 
oz; in coins, 3344 oz. Silver, in bars, 37,447 oz; and, in coins, 83,219 oz. 

The Irish me'hodists have, within a few months, lost by death three urna- 
ments to their ministry, in the persons of Mr. Mayne, Mr. Howe, and Mr. Ouse- 
ley. 

The Rey. Hugh M’Neile’s late sermon at Peter's Church, Dublin, for the re- 
lief of distressed protestants, produced £288. 

The Rev. Mr. Walker, secretary of the Charitable Pretestant Orphan Union, 
Dublin, states there are 300 Roman Catholic converts in Kerry, who are only 
waiting for a church in which tu worship formally, and forever to renounce the 
errors of the:r former creed. 

Lord Melbourne’s new cabinet cannot stand. Let him arrange his materials 
as he may, he cannot conceal the fact that those materials are rotten. The first 
collision with the real business of the country will shatter the whole concern. 


Birmingham, May 19.—After 1 sent off my account on Friday evening, a 
very large assemblage of the people took place in Smithfield, and were address- 
ed by Dr. Taylor and other speakers. Finding that the police and military 
were sufficiently strong and willing to suppress any attempt at outrage, the 
agitators advised the people to respect ‘ peace, law, and order,” and in obedi- 
ence to this advice the mob quietly separated about ten o'clock. Yesterday the 
town resumed its wonted character : the irritated and feverish feeling which on 
Friday appeared to pervade all classes had completely subsided, and no meeting 
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Mr. Benton. It is enough for this Court to know that Canada is recognised 
by this Government as a province of the Crown. It is a judicial fact which 
cannot be controverted. 

Mr. Mackenzie replied at length. 

The Court. All intercourse with foreign nations is to be regulated by the 
General Gove:nment. That Government ts to decide what shall be recognised 
as nations. It being settled by this Government, that Canada is a part of the 
kingdom of Great Bri‘ain, this Court must recognise it as such. It is not com- 
eet for the judicial part of the Government to overrule the decisions of the 

xecutive part of the Government, in matters in which that Executive depart- 
ment are the proper arbiters. The Court, therefore, decide that the question 
1s now irrelevant. 


Mr. Mackenzie. May I ask aquestionrelative to the condition of the provin- 
ces at the time of the outbreak ? 

The Court. Na. Canada is not recognised as an independent state, and 
therefore no events in that province can be recognised by this Court. 

John Montgomery was then sworn. 

Mackenzie. Do you know that while we were in arms back of Toronto, we 
were invited by the citizens of Buffalo to visit them? 

Witness. Yes. A letter was received which I saw on Tuesday, and on 
Thursday my house was burned, and the letter with it. In answer to this in- 
vitation, three gentlemen were sent to Buffalo. The letter was addressed to 
Mr. Mackenzie. 

The defendant wished to prove by reference to the constitution of Canada, 
and the report of Lord Darham, that “anarchy” reigned in the provinces, and 
that there was no government at the time of the outbreak. 

_ The court decided that this was inadmissible. We have no right, in our ju- 

icial capacity, to recognise any disturbance in Canada. 

Mr. Mackenzie here rested his case. 

Mr. Benton. I suppose, if the court please, that the jury may take judicial 
notice of the fact that a person known as Victoria is the sovereign of England 
and the Canadas. i 

The Court. Certainly. That is an admitted fact. 

Mr. Mackenzie. If the court please, I object, most resolutely, to such ad 
mission. I affirm that the girl has forfeited all right to rule over any part of 
what she claims as her domin‘ons. I was born under the reign of her uncle, 
and have long been tired of their usurped tyranny. 

Mr. Mackenzie then proceeded, at 10 o’clock, to sum up his case. 

After the trial of Mackenzie was ended, that of G. W. Case was brought on. 
We copy again from the Rochester Democrat. 

_— Frinvay, 4 o'clock, P. M. 

_ The district attorney, in opening this case, said that he intended to prove that 
in June last, some two or three hundred men congregated near Lewiston, for 
the purpose of crossing into Canada—that the defendant was one of the princi- 
pals, and contributed a good deal of money to carry on the expedition. 

John A. Harrison sworn. Resided at Lewiston in June last. Knows a place 
called Clark’s Point. It is some. two or three miles below Lewiston. Was 
there the night of the 8th or 9th of June, when he saw some 200 men—a por- 
tion of them Canadians, and some Americans. Saw about 150 stand of arms 
near the water’s edge, together with cartridges, and two buats. Saw the defen- 
dant there. He was doing nothing more than witness was duing, that is, see- 
ing what others were doing. 

No cross_exemioation. 

William E. Morgan. Was at Lewiston in June, 1838, when he became ac- 
quainted with defendant. Saw defendant at Clark's Point, walking about look- 
ingon, After this gathering, defendant told witness that he intended to go 
across to Canada at that time, and that he had paid $60. Saw men about the 
bank of the river with arms. There were about tweuty men there at first; but 
afterward saw a great many more there with arms. Defendant was 
among them. Conversed with him, but does not remember what was said 
Previous to this defendant had said that he could charter the steamboat Oneida 
to go across to Canada to carry men—that he could get fifty men—and tha‘ 
witness must go. ‘The expedition was designed to goto Canada to fight. Be- 
lieved he said that the number was sufficient—did not say sufficient for what 
This was a month before the meeting at Clark’s Point. —~ 
Cross-examination. Did not see defendant have any arms. 

William S. Malcolm.—Saw defendant at Niagara Falls 30th July last. He 
was conversing with Mr. Garrow, and said that he had paid $60 towerd getting 
up the expedition at Clark’s Point. He called for volunteers, but they were 


such cowards that only 23 volunteered—that he was one of the leaders of the 
expedition. 





was held in the evening. This (Sunday) morning, however, a mob has again 
assembled at Holloway Head, but the principal local agitators being for the 
present silenced, the attendance is very small; the majority consists of mere 
Sunday idlers, It is understood that the great “ simultaneous meeting,” as it 
is called, is to take place at Holloway Head, but as yet no notice has made its 
appearance on the walls. The Convention adjourned on Friday until the Ist 


| 
| 


Cross-examination.—This conversation took place in the tavern. Witness 
arrested him, and delivered him up to Mr. Garrow, in whose custody defendant 


was. Can't say that he used the words Clark’s Point in connection with the 
$60. Was stationed in that district. Was adeputy marshal. Was not sta- 


tioned there fer the purpose of hearing what people said, and seeing what they 





of July, when it will, the “rent” permitting, resume its sittings in Birming 
ham. The additional military recently arrived still remain at the barracks, and 
it is supposed they will continue here until fe+rs of an outbreak are completely 
removed. There is no question but the vigour of the magistrates, and the 
presence of adequate military aid, have prevented commotion, and abolished 
the expressed determination of the Chartists. 

London, Saturday Evening, May 18.—The English stock market has been 
extremely quiet all day, and the prices of the funds remain with scarcely any 
variation. Consols were 934 for money, and 93} to } for account. Bank 
Stock 195 to 6; India Stock, 255 to 6; Exchequer Bills, 32s. to 34s. 
premium, 

The papers convey the idea that Bristol is likely to become the first scene 
of Chartist action. ‘The Morning Herald says : 

The Bristol Chartists, it is said, have threatened to begin the revolution by | 
making a bonfire of the shipping at that port ; and that they may not lack courage, | 
the Bristol ‘liberals’ were to assemble yesterday, under the pretence of ad- | 
dressing the Queen, but in reality, with the view of kindling the flames of dis- | 
cord among the most inflammatory population in her Majesty’s dominions. | 

The ordnance department in the Tower has been particularly busy during 
the past week in shipping and forwarding military stores to all parts of England 
and Wales. Bedding and stores of every description, for about 2,000 men, | 
have been forwarded to Bristol in wagons. Two van loads were sent away to 
the west of England at a late hour ou Wednesday night. Camp equipages, 
muskets, &c, have been forwarded to the troops in the north. The troops in | 
the neighborhood of the manufacturing districts are so numerous, that there is | 
not sufficient barrack room for them, and camps are to be formed. Thirty thou- 
sand muskets for the home-service have been ordered, and the furnishers and 
gunsmiths in the ‘Tower have been, and are now, actively employed in getting | 
then. ready ; and indeed, the most active measures are now being adopted to 
preserve the peace of the cougtry. 


_ Prince Louis Napoleon, having been charged with some agency in the Paris 


his has published a denial in the London papers. We give a translation of | 
4s letter, 





“17, Carlton House-terrace, 17th May, 1839. 
“Sir,—I see with regret, by your Paris correspondence, that efforts are made 
to throw on me the responsibility of the late insurrection. I reckon on your 
politeness to contradict that insinuation in the most positive manner. The news 
of the sanguinary scenes which have taken place, surprised as well as afflicted | 
me. IfI were the soul of a conspiracy. I should also be its leader in the day 
of danger—and I would not disavow it after a defeat. Receive, &c. 
“ Naroteon Lovis Bonaparte.” 


Spain.—A letter from Bayonne, dated May 15, (the latest) says : 


did, and then to communicate it; but he did not choose to tell what his buei- 
ness was. 

John A. Harrison, recalled.—The arms which he saw were not put in boats. 
The expedition, he understood, was to pay a visit to Queen Victoria’s domini- 
ons. There were not many, however, not more than 20 or 30 willing to go 
The rest said nothing, and were there, apparently, from curiosity. There were 
2 or 3 inquiring for volunteers, and in command. Defendant was not one. 
Moreau, who was executed at Niagara, was one. 

Nathaniel Garrow. Substantiated the testimony of Malcolm; and 

Here the case rested—the defence not bringing in any testimony. 

After a brief recess, the jury brought in a verdict of GUILTY. 

The defendant was then sentenced to 12 months imprisonment, and $20 
fine. 

After this the Court adjourned, there being no more cases ready for trial— 
perhaps no more to try. 

The Democrat says that Mackenzie was sentenced to the Rochester jail at 
his own request. 





Married, on the morning of the 17th inst, in Trinity Church, Pittsburgh, by the Rev. 
Dr. Upfol¢, the Rev. Adam Elliot, missionary to the Six Nations Indians, Upper Canada, 
to Eliza Beulah, third daughter of Henry Charles Howells, Esy., formerly of Bristol, 


England, 


Married, on Tuesday evening, 25th inst., by the Right Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, D. H. 
Mahan, Professor of Engineering in the U. S. Military Academy, to Miss M. H. Okill, of 
this city, 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days 91 «94 per cent. prem, 
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By the Cambridge, from Liverpool, London papers to the 20th ult. have been 
received. 

No change had been made in the Cabinet, and the old Ministers continued 
to exercise all the functions of government, the Queen having as yet come to no 
decision. It is quite uncertain from the accounts, if any change will be made 
at all, for it is sufficiently obvious that the Queen is much attached to the 
present persons, and will endeavour to retain them in her councils. 

The Chartists continued their noisy depredations, although few acts of real 
violence had taken plice. The Mmisters seem at last to have aroused 
themselves, and we now see troops and munitions of war moving forward to 


the disturbed districts with all expedition. We cannot allow ourselves to be- 


“The Queen of Spain, by a decree, dated the 10th instant, accepted the re | lieve it possible for any danger to arise from the insane projects of such a mot- 
signations of Messrs. Pita Pizarro, Chacon and Hompanera, and appointed to fill | jey crew. As we said before, it is the impunity which they have been allowed 


their places ad interim Messrs, Vigodett, Arrago, and Jose Ferraz.” 
“Guardamino has fallen into Espartero’s hands, with 300 prisoners.” 


The desertion from the Carlist to the Christino camp, says a letter from the | ™ent would suppress the business at once. 


to feel that has Jed them on to this verge of rebellion. One decided chastise- 


Our readers will find a good article 


seat of war, was never 0 great as it is at this moment from Maroto to Espaite- | from the Scotsman on the subject among our extracts 


ro, and alone forms a feature worthy of the attention of the observers of the civil 
War. 

_ Constantinople, April 27.—The settlement of the tariff took place at the 
Turkish custom house on the 19th inst., and, this obstacle being finally removed, 
the commercial convention between Turkey and England began from that day 
being carried into operation. 


en 


TRIAL OF MACKENZIE. 


The following are a part of the proceedings . 

Mr. Mackenzie called 

Dr. James Hunter, who is a freeholder of Upper Canada, and well acquaint- 
1 with the province. 


Defendant. Do you know the province of Upper Canada to be a province of 
the Crown of England ? 
Mr. Benton. i object to that question. 


Mr. Mackenzie sustained the propriety of the question. The ownership of 
Canada by the Crown is an asserted fact in the indictment, and every thing 
depends upon that presumption. If 1 can prove that Canada is not a province 
of the Crown, then every count in the indictment falls. This I can do, as I ve- 
tily believe ; and as the question has been permitted by the Court already, I 
Suppose there can be no objection to its being put now. 


The late insurrection in Paris has been entirely subdued, and the business, or 
rather the pleasure, of that vast city, has resumed its wonted course. 





| The political affairs of Mexico are beginning to assume a more definite as- 
pect; one of the great parties is nearly extinct, from the sudden and extraor- 
dinary success of the other. Santa Ana and Bustamente, during the hostilities 
with France having to a certain extent coaleased, united their energies and 
directed their combined powers for the destruction of the Federalists, which 
has been accomplished in one quarter by the defeat and dispersion of the army 
under Mexia, and the death of that daring and implacable chief. Subsequently 
Urrea, who was in command of the other Federal army and in possession of 
Tampico, withdrew from that garrison, when the officers next in command 
capitulated and surrendered the town to the Centralists ; not, however, without 
serious opposition on the part of the troops, who affirm that they were betrayed 

Supposing, then, that these events have for the present annihilated the 
Federal power, it may be fairly presumed that the dominant party of the Cen- 
| tralists—unless they differ again among themselves—will endeavour to consoli 
| date their power and establish a permanent government. In that case we may 
| hone to see tranquillity secured to the Republic, together with a revival of that 











aa 
trade which the country so much needs, for the world is weary of beholding 
one of the finest countries under the sun a prey to anarchy, and perpetually 
torn with party strife. Let us hope that a new era is dawning on Mexico, and 
that she will henccforward be just to foreign nations and true to herself. The 
sooner her boundaries are adjusted the better, and she cannot adopt a wiser 
policy than to make some amicable arrangement with Texas, a country which 
it is utterly hopeless for her to attempt to recover, either by treaty or the 
sword. We understand that Col. Bee’s premature attempt to negotiate a treaty, 
will not deter the government of Texas from making a second effort, upon a 
plan better matured and more in accordance with the genius and disposition of 
the people of Mexico. 
The emigration from the Canadas to the United States is somewhat extensive, 
though by no means so much so as is represented by some of the radical prints of 
the Upper Province. As, however, a large portion of the emigrants are discon- 
tented, their absenee is not much ‘o be regretted—it is, indeed, rather an indica- 
tion that they despair of seeing their tavourite schemes of government establish- 
ed. In respect to the French emigration from the Lower Province, it is an event 
which few loyal subjects will complain of, because they leave behind them farms 
which English settlers will immediately purchase, enter upon, and introduce 
the system of British husbandry. The Stanstead paper very truly remarks, that 
many of the habitans are moving because their lands are worn out by bad tillage 
and unskilful management. In the districts below Quebec this is very much 
the case, for there the old system of farming, brought over from Normandy two 
hundred years ago, is still in use, and the consequence is, that the farms are in 
the most backward and unimproved condition. A commission was appointed 
by Lord Durham to visit these districts, when it was found that neither seed or 
stock had been changed for ages !—ihe soil was badly tilled and imperfectly ma- 
nured ; and although originally rich and fertile, it scarcely yielded potatoes, 
and the wretched people were starving upon the land that under proper manage- 
ment would keep them in affluence. These are some of the inhabitants that are 
emigrating ; and who can regret their departure ? 





Rumours of another attempt upon the Canadas by the “sympathizers” have 
been for some time prevalent, and although we have had some reason to sup- 
pose these rumours were founded on correct intelligence, yet an unwillingness to 
cause any false alarm has prevented us from adverting to them upon our pre- 
sent imperfect information. As, however, the Fourth of July has been desig- 
nated as the day on which the attempt is to be made, we do not feel justified in 
remaining silent any longer, and we would strongly recommend that ovr loyal 
friends be upon their guard on that day. General Scott has, within a few days, 
passed along the border, and is, ere now, at Detroit. He seldom makes these 
tours, unless there be matters urgently calling him to the spot. 

Secret conclaves and nocturnal meetings, we know, are constantly held at 
the frontier towns on the American side, but whether for the purpose of imme- 
diate action or ulterior arrangements we know not. 


The traitor M‘Kenzie has been tried and convicted at Canandaigua, under the 
laws of the United States, for making war upon the dominions of Great Bri- 
tain. The sentence awarded by Judge Thompson is eighteen months impri- 
sonment and fine. We hope the imprisonment will be of such a nature as to 
keep this troublesome person out of mischief, for the year and half at least. 





Among the numerous watering places now resorted to, there is none that 
present more advantages than the Caledonia Springs, near the Ottawa, in 
Upper Canada. The facilities of communication, the ease with which the 
journey can be accomplished, and the splendour of the scenery upon the route 
are strong inducements for paying that very attractive place a visit. 

But, independently of the situation, the waters of the Caledonia Springs are 
highly valuable in a medicinal point of view; in cases of severe and protracted 
rheumatism they are highly extolled, and not less so in affections of the liver, 
dyspepsia, scrofula, dropsy, and the long catalogue of cutaneous diseases, as 
certified by the celebra'ed Dr. Robertson of Montreal, and other physicians. 
The waters are strongly impregnated with sulphur, and in their analysis are 
found to be almost identical with the Sulphur Springs of Virginia. The route 
from New York is via Montreal, but the place can be easily reached by persons 
coming down the St. Lawrence from the great lakes. 





The steamer Liverpool has not yet made her appearance, notwithstanding her 
day of sailing was fixed for the 13th. She probably did not depart at the ap- 
pointed time. It is expected that she will be crowded with passengers. 


We are requested to state that Mr. George F. Cook will appear in the cha- 
racter of “* Richard the Third,” at the Park Theatre, on Tuesday next. 

In the memorial of the St. George’s Society to the Queen, published in our 
last, the name of the Secretary of that institution was printed Joseph Hill, 
instead of Joseph Sill. —_— 

The New York Mirror commences its new volume to-day, and is adorned 
with a beautiful engraved likeness of Prosper M. Wetmore, Esq., by G. Parker, 
from a painting by that eminent artist. H. Inman. It must prove a very ac- 
ceptable present to the readers of the Mirror. The number is highly interest- 
ing in its literary contents, and it is, as usual, elegantly executed in its typogra- 
phical department. 

Messrs. Lea and Blanchard, of Philadelphia, have published the following 
works :— 

Precaution, Mr. Cooper's earliest novel—a new edition, revised and corrected 
by the author, which it much needed from the imperfect manner in which the 
first edition was printed. It is a work of great interest, and developed the 
first germ of that talent which has since become so conspicuous in the writer. 





The Pocket Lacon, comprising nearly one thousand extracts selected from 
the best authors, by John Taylor. It is in two neat volumes, and the contents 
will not disappoint the purchaser. 

The American Lounger, or Tales, Sketches, and Legenis; by the author of 
Lafitte, Captain Kyd, &c. 

The Medical Lexicon, “a new Dictionary of Medical Science, containing a 
concise account of the various subjects and terms, with a vocabulary of synony- 
mes in different languages, and formul# for various official and empirical prepa- 
rations, &c. Second edition, with numerous modifications and additions, by 
Robley Dunglison, M.D., M.A., P.S. &c.” This is a very valuable work, and 
ought to be in the han?s of every medical student who intends to acquire a 
knowledge of his profession. 
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EW AMERICAN MAGAZINE.—On the Ist of July will be published No. 1, to becom 
N tinued on the 15th of every subsequent month, an Original Literary Periodical, enti- 
tled Tus Monruiy CHronicLe or Or1GINAL LiTERatuRB. The peculiar characteristic 
of this new periodical is, that it is to be exclusively American. It will be amply and effi- 
cieutiy sustained in its several departments, having for its resources the united aid of a 
distinguished Literary Association, including some of the most prominent writers of ~ 
day. Its pages will consist chiefly of essays, novelettes, local sketches, brief com i- 
cal and analytical reviews of new books, facetw, poetry, with critical notices of the drama, 
fine arts, &c. Each number will contain about seventy pages of matter, entirely original, 
and printed according to the most approved taste. 

Tiss of subsc: iption will be Three Dollars per annum, if payable on the delivery of the 
first number, or Four Dollars if later, Subscribers’ names are respectfully solicited to be 
forwarded without delay to the publisher. 


June 29. 
N English lady is desirous of obtaining a situation as Governess ina private family. 
A She is competent to teach the French and Italian languages, the Piano Forte, with 
the usual branches of an English Edacation. Address A. T., post paid, box 468 Poat 
Office New York. J 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
New York to London. 

Steam ship BRITISH QUEEN, Lieut. Richard Ropsarts, R. N., commander. This 
splendid steam ship, burthen 2016 tons, and 500 horse power, will sail from London on 
20:h June, and Portsmouth on Ist July. The days appointed for her departure from this 
port to London, are 

Ist August, 

The rate of passage is fixed as follows. 
rooms 30 guineas, or $140 , Fore Saloon 20 guineas, or $93.33. 
half price 

For freight, (of which this ship will take 609 tons,) or passage, apply to 

WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rearof 103 Front street, 
Agents of the Br. and Am. Steam Nav. Ca 


F. SAUNDERS, 357 Broadway, N. ¥. 


——— 














Ist October, Ist December. 
Saloon 35 guineas, or $163 33-100 , Lower state 
Children under 14 years, 








An experienced Surgeon will be attached to the ship. 
Sans of the Cabins may be seen atthe office of the Consignees, Jane 2K 
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_ GETHSEMANE. 


Gethsemane ; or, the Death of Juiia. Translated from the original Freneb of | mendous cheers, 


M. de Lamartine, by I. H. Urquhart, Esq. 12mo. pp. 27. London, 1838. 

Baily & Co. 

This is a sweet trifle, containing only twenty-four stanzas, but well worth the 
érouble of translation ; and the time of our readers will be much better employ- 
ed by reading a stanza or two from the work itself, than iv reading any remarks 
which we might offer. In fact, it nceds no criticism, and is far too beautiful to 
be passed by in silence, as the following will prove : 

“There is at Olivet’s dim mou'dering base, 
Beneath the ramparts wh cli laid Sion low, 
A dreary valley, sun-deserted place, 
Where Kedron‘s waters scarcely seem to flow ; 
Thy tombs, Jehoshaphat, may there he view’d, 
Barth genders rums—not the ripening sheaves, 
And spreading rovts of blizhted trees obtrude 
From out the stones once covered by their leaves.” 
Again, the description of his daughter :— 
“ She was the only wreck of life’s rough sea, 
Sole fruit of many blossoms—love’s last tie ; 
All grief at parting, on return all glee, 
Throughout my wanderings, pleasure ever nigh, 
A ray of sunshine though my lat'ice peeping, 
A bird that fiom my lip its food would take, 
Aerial music when my soul was sleeping, 
A kiss that only courted me to wake. 


She was my mother’s image newly cast, 
Her every look recall’d some well-knewn grace, 
Her future promis d to revive my past, 
My happiness had only changed its face. 
Ten years of bliss were echved by her voice, 
Her fvotsteps fill'd my mansion with delight, 
A plaintive look forbade me to rejoice, 
Hier simile would make my anxious bosom light. 


Her brow was knit when mine in thought was hid, 
Her beautiful blue eye reflected mine ; 

My cares would tremble on each moisten’d lid, 
As shadows on a glassy lake recline. 

Yet all that sprung fiom her light heart was kind ; 
Her lips a grave expression would not wear, 

Save when her little hands her mother’s join’d, 
To offer, on her eyes, the fervent prayer. 


I dreamt that hither, to this land, I led 
My beauteous child, and held her on my knee, 

One arm sustain’d her feet, and one her head ; 
While bending o’er her features tenderly, 

She turn’d her face on my encircling arms, 
Shaking from auburn tresses golden light, 

And pearly teeth shone forth from lips, whose charms 
Were heighten'd by a smile for ever bright.” 


WHEN I WAS A WEE LITTLE SLIP OF A GIRL. 
When I was a wee little slip of a girl, 
Too artless and young for a prude ; 
The men, as I passed, would exclaim, ‘ Pretty dear!’ 
Which, I must say, I thought rather rude ; 
Rather rade, so I did; 
Which, | must say, I thought rather rude. 
However, said I, when I'm once in my teens, 
They'll, sure, cease to worry me then; 
But as I grew the older, so they grew the bolder— 
Such impudent things are the men ; 
Are the men, are the men; 
Such impudent things are the men. 


But of all the bold things I could ever suppose, 
(Yet bow could I take it amiss’) 
Was that of my impudent cousin last night, 
When he actually gave me a kiss; 
Ay, a kiss, so he did; 
When he actually gave me a kiss! 
I quickly reproved him, but ah! m such tones, 
That, ere we were half through the glen, 
My anger to smother, he gave me ano: her— 
Such strange, coaxing things, are the men; 
Are the men; are the men; 
Such strange, coaxing things, are the men. 


THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 


O’er the far heath, ere sinks the close of day, 
The lone, last wand'rer seeks in vain his way, 
Till his glad eyes pursue a speck of white— 
He finds the village church has led him right. 
Thus o’er the was'e of life in mercy giv’n 
Religion’s light directs our path to heav’n. 


Summary. 
The Wheel Rifle-—A gun invented and patented by Mr. Wilkinson, of Pall 


Mall. Its novelty consists of a wheel, containing seven complete charges, re- 
volving on a centre, which, when discharged can be replaced in an instant by 
other wheels, carried in the belt, so as to keep up acontinuous firmg. As ra- 
pidly as the command, “load, cock, fire,” can be uttered, can this rifle be dis- 
charged, several hundred times, without missing fire, or requiring to be cleansed. 

W. H. Burgess, Esq.—This amiable gentleman and eccomphished artist died 
this week, in Sloane street, at the early age of 48. 











His purlications of irees, | accepted ; but as the tee-totaller was setting his foot in the chaise, | 


Che Albion. 


keep Sir R. Peel free from them, as faras the house, and gave him three tre- 


The Grand Duke of Russia gave the Dean of Carlisle 100 guineas for the St. 
George’s parochiai schools. ‘The Earl of Devon, Lord and Lady Sligo, the 
Countess Dowager of Clare and Lady Isabella FitzGibbon, were amongst the 
nobility who waited upon his Highness this week at Mivart’s Hotel. 

More new Peers.—We state it as a fact within our own knowledge, that 10 
new peers were to have been created within a few days, had the Whig minis- 
ters not found themselves compelled to resign. ‘This, too, so shortly after a 
creation of eight! Mr. Sandiord, M. P. for Somerset, and Mr. Campbell, M. 
P. for Argyleshire, were to have been amongst the number.—Northampton 
Herald. 

In less than forty-eight hours after the resignation of the Ministers the fol- 
lowing notice or bill, was stuck in the dining-room windows of the late Secre- 
tary of War, Viscount Howick— This house to let, or the lease to be sold. For 
tickets to view, &c. &c. apply to Mr. Ovenden.’ It was put up about ten min- 
utes past four o'clock, and was taken down again before siz. 

The total amount of money in the Savings’ Banks of Great Britain, now 
reaches £22,699,792, 3s. 7d. 

The late Doctor Wood, Master of St. John’s, Cambridge, has provided in his 
will for the foundation of 14 scholarships of £70 each per annum. 

The Hon. Miss Martha Wingfield, grand aunt of Lord Powerscourt, has been 
declared a lunatic. Her property was proved to be £55,885 11s. 3., or £3,538 
15s. 4d. per annum. 

The Queen has granted to Birmingham a separate Court of Quarter Sessions 
for the borough. 

A letter is this day, May 18th, exhibited in Dublin from O'Connell, who says 
“we must allow that clever rascal, Brougham, to come into the Ministry, he is 
a clever scoundrel, and we cannot well do without hiin,”—Limerick Chronicle, 
18th, May. 

Spontaneous Combustion.—If paper, linen, tow, wool, cotton, mats, straw, 
wood shavings, moss, or soot be imbued slightly with linseed or hempseed oil, 
and placed in contact wich the sun and air, especialy when wrapped or piled in 
a heap, they very soon become spontaneously hot, emit smoke, and finally burst 
into flames. If linseed oil and ground maganese be triturated together, the soft 
lump so formed will speedily become firm, and, ere long, take fire. 

Simple Remedy to Purify Water —It is not so generally known as it ought 
to be, that pounded alum possesses the property of purifying water. A large 
table spoonful of pulverized alum, sprinkled into a hogshead of water (the water 
stirred round at the time), will, after the lapse of a few hours, by precipitating 
to the bottom the impure particles, so purify it, that it will be found to possess 
nearly all the freshn: ss and clearness of the finest spring water. A pailful, 
containing four gallons, may be purified by a single tea-spoonful. 


Monthly Military Obituary.—Lieut.-Generals—Sir Herbert Taylor, G. C. B. 
G C.K, Colonel of the 85th Foot, and principal Aid de-Cump to the Queen ; 
Sir T Pritzler, K. C. B. 

Colonel—Earl Caledon, K. P., Tyrone Militia. 

Captains—Harvey, 70th Foot ; Beet, half-pay, sub-inspector of Militia; A. 
Calder, unattached. 

Lieutenants—Beales, half pay, Royal Marines; Pleydell, Royal Marines; 
Taylor, half-pay, 8 h Foot ; psc helf-pay, 58th Foot; Foulkes, ditto; W. 


June 29, 


———_—_ 
AMUEL C.JOLLIE, & Co., PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, No. 385 Broag 
way. 

The subscribers respectfully inform the public in general that they have just receiveg 
from the factory, their Spring supply of Piano Fortes of the latest and most approved 
patterns, (with the newly invented double brace,) both of the English and French grand 
action. Also, a general assortment of the celebrated Boston Piano Fortes of various 
patterns. Allinstruments purchased at this establishment are warranted. 

Warehouse, 385 Broadway. 

N.b. Old Pianos taken in exchange. 


YOUNG LADIES BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 
ROM the encouraging recommendations and influence of several families of the first 
respectability, MRS. and the MISSES WOOD have been induced to remove to this 
City, and have taken the eligible house, 42 Barrow street near Washington square, where 
they propose to afford the advantages of a highly finished education to such young Ladies 
as may be committed to their care, keeping in view that system most approved in Eng. 
land. in which they are thoroughly versed, possessing within themselves the qualifications 
for the various branches, which they have practised with perfect satisfaction. They do 
not deem !t necessary to add more, but refer to the following Gentlemen. 
Governor Vroome, N.J. Rev. Dr. Wainwright. The British Consul, 
G. Haywood, South Carolina. G. Mc Whorter, Oswego. Rev. J. F. Halsey, 











March.16-3m, 





G. Bruen. D. Hale. J. Devan. 
W. Nelson. J. Moorhead, Rev. W. Forbes. 
Mew York. 9th May, 1839. (my 1l—Im 





Lady having a few leisure hours daily, is desirous of devoting them to instruc 
tion on the Piano Forte, Singing, Minature Painting, Spanish, and Italian. jo ob- 
jection to a Boarding School. Apply 25 St. Mark’s Pla°e. my* 25 3t- 


S J. SYLVESTER STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130 Broadway, & 22 Wa 
e street, New York,has made perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and upwards. 

Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds atthe best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business inits various branches. 

Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, Ganadas, and Europe, for the proceeds 
of which persons can draw atsight. 

S. J. Sylvester respectfully begsto notice that he has no other offices but at 130 Broad 
way and 22 Wallstreet, which has been established for the last 13 years. Letters meet 
prompt attentionif addressed tJune9-tf.) S. J. SYLVESTER, New York, 


Bo IN THE COUNTRY.—Excellent Board in the country, for the summer sea. 
soa. may be obtained of the subscriber, at Middletown Point, New Jers: y. The sity. 
ation is very pleas«nt, and remarkably healthy, being free from fevers and musquitoes, 
A good steamboat plies daily between the village and New York. Terms very moderate, 
(four dollars per week, with good attendance, airy rooms, and good beds 
ELLEN WARES. 
The steamboat Monmouth sails daily next week, at 3 P. M., from the dock at the fi: ot of 
Robinson street, and returns in the morning. Ju22 3t 














New York to Bristol. 
STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN ”—1340 Tons. 
JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER. 
Is appointed to sail during the year as follows; 


From Bristol From New York. 


23d March, 2d April, 
18th May. 13th June. 
6th July, Ist August, 


24th August. 2ist September. 
19th October 16th November. 
Fares to Bristol, including wines, &c.—In main Saloon and Cuddy State-rooms, 35 


| guineas, ($163 33); in fore and lower Saloon, 30 guineas ($140). Steward’s fees £1,10. 


($6 66) Children under 13 andservants, half price. No second class or steerage pas- 

sengers taken. An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. For freight or passage 

apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front Street. 
(March2. } 


TRANS-ATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY. 
New York and Liverpool. 








Walsh, half-pay, 45th Foot ; Macdonald, half-pay, NovaScotia Fencibles ; Bur- 
row, unattach.. ; Yelverion, titto; Fricke, (Adjnten',) half pay, Light Dra- | 
goons German Legion. 

Second-Lieutenants and Ensigns—Grant, 91st Foot; Lindsay, half-pay, 
Royal Marines ; George Ward, ditto; J G Hill,ditto; Granger, late Ist Roy- | 
al Veteran Battalion; Orpe, half-pay, 5th Foot; Blair, half-pay 15th Foot ; | 
Brauns, half pay 2d Line Battalion German Legion, 

Paymasters— Wart, half-pay, 59th Foot ; Auderson, half-pay, 3d Line Bat- | 
talion German Legion. 

Adjutant—Jatzow, half-pay, York Light Infantry. 

Quartermasters—Canirell, I W. Ist Regiment ; Hemsley, half-pay, 1st Life 
Guards ; Greenwood, late 7th Dragoons ; Smyth, half pay, 40th Foot ; Hagen- 
berg, half-pay, 7th Line Battalion German Legion. 

Commissariat Department —D-+ puty Comm ssary General Verbeke, half-pay. 

Medical Department—Surgeon Orr, 89th Foot ; Surgeon Dr. Eagle, half-pay, 
Staff. 








Vavietices. | 


Why is a lollipop like a horse? Because the more you lick it, the faster 
it goes. 

The tongue of a woman is her sword, and she never suffers it to grow rusty. 
Chinese Proverb. 

I will give up smoking, said Lamb, so soon as I can ascertain an equivalent 
vice; for I must have “quip pro quo.” Indeed, said Hood, then take to 
chewing. 

New Definition of a Gentleman.—A sailor under examination the other day, 
at the Thames Police-office, charged a youth, whom he described as a gentle- 
man, with robbing him ‘ Why do you call him a gentleman ?” asked the 
magistrate. ‘* Because he wears a long-tailed coat,” replied the sailor. 

The schoolma-ter asked poor Tam, the idiot, how long a man could live 
without brains? Tam laying hold of the dominie’s button, and gazing for a 
few moments in his face, replied, ‘* How long hae ye lived, dominie ?”—High- 


land Inn. 


One of our Parisian contemporaries, in reporting the debate of Thursday in 
the House of Lords, on Lord Fitzwilliam’s motion, and wishing to show its 
intimate knowledge of the history of the English peerage, makes an amusing 
inference from the supposed etymology of the name of the noble lord by add- 


ing to it, between brackets, Fils naturel du feu Roi !—Galig nani’s Messenger. 














A Zealous Tee-totaller—On Monday week, as a grocer of Dagnal!, Bucks, 
was returning from Lutton market, he overtook a Mr. Hawkins, curn-dealer (a 
tee-totaller), to whom he offered a seat in his vehicle, which was willingly 


he canght 


sry beantiful and interes'ing. ‘These ancient and picturesque occu- | sight of a hamper, and being suspicio's as 'o its contents, took the liberty 
c., are very § a iberly to 


pants of the British soil never had a more feeling or a more accurate observer. 


ask what it contained ; on being informed that the hamper enclosed port wine, 


Steamers from the Clyde to New York.—A joint stock company Is now form-| the tee-total gentleman immediately darted ‘rom the chaise like an arrow, 
ing in Glasgow, for carrying passengers and merchandize between the Clyde | declaring be co ild not conscientiously ride with intoxicating spirits! 
= J 5 J 


and New York, by mea sof an iron steamship of great power and capacity, to | 


4 | . ’ 
sail at the rate of at least sixteen miles an hour, tuereby making a passage In} wiong tw teach one’s nose a bad habit, as a man ge erally followed his nose 


about ten days, and enabling this vessel to make nearly a mo ithly voyage to 


. . ’ ’ PF 
America, ‘The capital is to be fifty thousand puunds.— -Glasgow Chronicle, 2 


April. 
By the will of the late Earl of Essex we understand that, deducting a jointure 
of 3,000/. per annum, secured to the Countess, (late Miss Stephens,) the whol: 


of his property devolves upun the heijr-at-law, his lordship’s sephew, Arthur Ca- 


pel, now Earl of Essex. 
Prince Esterhazy, the Austrian Ambassador at the British Court, is said te 


have gained the latge prize of 120,090 florins in the last drawing for the re 
demption of the loan contracted by himself. The Prince is further stated t¢ 
have devoted the sum to a pers 07 fund, for the widows and orphans of the em 


ployés upon his extensive estates in Hungary. 

Curious Coincidence.—It is worthy of remark, that on Wednesday, the 8th 
of May, the four Courts composing the quadruple a'liance, viz ; England, 
France, Portugal and Spain, were without a real and bona fide ministry. — Lord 


Melbourne and his colleagues having just resigued, the King of the French hav- | 


ing failed in his a'tempts to form any other than a provisional cabinet, the Span- 
ish ministers having resigned a few days before, and the cabinet of Portugal 
being merely provisional and pro tempore. 

Matrimonial on Dits.—The Lady Louisa Browne, eldest daughter of the Mar- 
chioness of Sligo, will shortly be uniiedto Charles Knox, Esq., a young gentle- 
man of extensive property in the countyof Maye The ceremony is to take 

in about three weeks. The marriage of the Lady Catharine Barham, eld- 
est daughter of the Earl of Verulam, to Lord Clarendon, 1s to take place about 
the second week in June. The Earl of March is about to be married to Miss 
Laura Paget, niece of the Marquis of Anglesey. 
THE OFFICIALS’ CONFESSION. 
Our men are true, our chiefs are bold, 
Our objects all above suspicion ; 
But yet I own we seem to hold 
A rather curious Whig position. 
A plain old Foxite might have thought 
Par ies had somewhat changed their station, 
To see us resting on the Court 
In opposition to the nation. 

Wednesday, the Derby day at Epsom, snow and hail fell a great part of the 
afternoon, and lay on the ground as if it were the month of January. The Der- 
by day is seldom free from rain, but snow is, to say the least, a rarity. 

Monday evening, when Sir Robert Peel came away from the House of Com- 
mons, he war followed by the crowd, and cheered to an immense extent.— 
When they reached the turn to Whitehall-gardens, he bowed and thank ed them 


Not satisfied with this they followed, notwithstanding the police, who tried oF 


Who suffers most by the death of a king, the monarch or his people? Why, 


sovercign. 
. 


4 hilt : ; 
fordshire Ass'zes by Mr. C. Phillips, a witness who was asked whether he 
was drunk or sober, said, ‘I was quite sober in myself, only a little muddled 
| outside !” 





> An alehouse girl took it into her head to be catechized at church. The par- 


son asked | shat was her name! La, sir, said she, hy "at iid 
son asked her what was r ’ , Sale 1e, how can you pretend not 
to know my name, when you come to our house so often, and cry, ten times in 
an evening, Nan, you slu:, bring us another pot ! 


os’ 


A Broad Hint.—Ledy Isabel'a Finch, daughter of the Earl of Winchelsea, 





| 


A person observed to his friend who was learning to take snuff, that it was | 


the people ; because the former loses only a crown, but the people lose a | 


A New Degree of Intoxication. —In reply to a question put at the late Here- | 





was Lady of the Bedchamber to the Princess Arnelia ; Lord Bath one evening, 
having no silver, borrowed a half-crown of her; he sent it the next day, with a 
very gallant wish that he could give her acrown. She replied, that “ though 
he could not give her a crown, he could give her a coronet, and she was very 
ready to accept it.” 

A cold Pun.—In the snowy weather, last week, Sir met Mrs. 
rather sprinkled with the fleecy fall, and said, “* Why do you wear your sable 
boa on a day like this?’ ‘ Because, my dear sir,” replied the lady, “ | do 
not like my chin chilly !” 

A telling Pun.—Richmond bridge is now opened free every day except Sun- 
day to foot-passengers. ‘1 wonder,” said X., meeting H., in the Strand, “ if 
one can also cross Waterloo bridge without paying?” ‘Go and ask,” answered 
H., “and you'll be tolled !” 











Anonymous. 
One bright morning 4s he lay, 
Oa his mother's lap divine, 
Little Love at dice did play ; 
The stake—this foolish heart of mine. 
Wo is me! for to my cost, 
I know the little urchin José. 














SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
NV ISSES BROWN, (from Edinburgh) beg to announce that they have removed their 

Day School for Young Ladies, from 11 Varick street to 55 Beach street, fourth 
House from St. John’s Park, where they will Continue to give instructions in the various 











branches of Female Education, on the most approved modern plan. 
A CARD 
LIKENESS.—Mr M. Field, from London, takes likenesses in chalk and pencil, on mo- 


derateterms. Address 76 Beekman-street, 





Specimens ma be seen at Atwell’s 201, Broadway, Langley’s, 57 Chatham-street, and 
at the exhibit.on at Clinton Hall, 


The Steem Ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 Tons burthen, 468 Horse power. 
R. J. Fayrer, R. N. Commander, is appointed to sail as follows :— 
From New York. From Liverpool. 

Isth May. 20th April. 

6th July. 13th June. 

24th August. Ist August. 
19th October. 2ist September. 
14th December. 16th November. 

Fares to Liverpool—Thirty-five guineas [$163 33 cts.) in the aft, and thirty guineas 
{$1401 in the tore saloon, including wines and all steres. No second class passengers 
are taken. Children under 13, end servanis, half price. 

An experienced Surgeon accompanies this ship. 

For passage or freight, applv personally, or by ietier, to 

ABRAHAM BELL & CO., Agents, 117, Fulton-street, N. Y: 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
| ee New York on thelst,andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
ear: 





Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

hip CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 

From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 

and December. Fro: Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 

NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS, 

From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
| 8th, and 16th of Gvery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
| packets, the subs¢ ribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 

Ships. Masters. Days of vol from New- [Days of Salung from Havre, 

ork. 

Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Nov. 16, March 8, June 24,\Jan. 1. April 16, Aug. 8, 
Sully, D. Lines, | “* @& * Jey OF OR "a. 
Burgundy, J. Rockett, Dec. 8, 7 wy * a * Be 8 
Rhone, J.A.Wotten, | ‘16, April 8, “ 24:/Feb. 1 6 
Duch. d’Orleans,|A.Richardson,, ‘* 24, “ 16, Aug. 8) “ 8, June 1, “ J6, 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard, |Jan. pa = Be: > , Oct. 1, 





, Sept. 1, 
“ 








8 8 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell, | ‘ 16, May 8, “ 24)/March], ‘“ 16, “ &, 
Emerald, W.B.Orne, | * 24 “ “16, Sept. 6 “= 8, July 1, * 
Silvie De Grasse,|I,. Weiderholdt|Feb. 8, ‘* 24, “% 16) “ 16, “ §, Nov. }, 
Poland, C, Anthony, jr.| “ 16, June 8, ‘* 24/April 1, “ 16, “ 8, 
Albany, J.Johnston,jr.. ** 94, Oct. 8, “ 16) “ 8, Aug. 1, “ 16, 


These are all vessels of the hrst class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers,comprising al] that may be required for comfort and convenience, in 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, willbe’ forwarded by their pa:kets, free of all charges except the expenses 3¢ 
tually incurred, © BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st. 





NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz:— 








Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
fork. London, 

St. James, W H.Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S.B. Grifling, =~ oo et “ad: i) i | a A 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, iFeb. 2, dunei, Oct. 1; “* 17, @ 17, % #*N, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “ 10, “ 10, “ WW) “ 97, « 97, “ @%, 
Quebec, F.H.Hebara, | “ 20, “ 20, “ 90, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, |March!, July 1, Nov. 1,,} “ 17, * 17, “ 217 
Samson, R. Sturges, | “* 10, “ 10, © 10, 7, * 7, * &%, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, ‘ 20, ‘ 20,,.May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “ 17, * 17, “ 17, 

|} Toronto, |R. Grisw old, = ie © e 7 ©: oF," oF, ¢ Ti, 
| Westminster, |G. Moore, “ 20, “ 20, * 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
bestdescription. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $10, outward, foreach adult, 
and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. Neither the cap- 

| tains nor owners of these packets wil be responsible for any letiers, parcels, or pack 


ages, sent by them, unless regular Rille of Lading are signed theretor Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front street, 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpoo!, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the tollowing order, viz: 


Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpoo! 
| Shskspeare, Cornell, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,j/Aug. 25, Dec.25, April 
St. Andrew, Thompson, “413, “ 13, ‘ 13,/Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May |; 
Orpheus, Bailey, “9 ©“0 *“ 0/° GF «oy « 7, 
Roscius, Collins, “95, * 95, “ 95) * 3g) ag 18, 


Cambridge,,. I, Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April ¥ “* 19, «* 19, “ 19, 
" 7 “ q 








Independence, | E. Nye, i ’ | * 25, * go, * &, 
Virginian, 1. Harris, “ 43, 13, “ 13,/Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June |, 
Oxford, J. Rathbono, iy OS Be ee eee eZ, SS 
Siddons, Britton, “as, ©“ * @&i« 2,..¢ 2, “ 
North America, | Hoxie Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1,/ “ 19, “ jg, “ 19, 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, “ys §- & - we oS Ora" S, 
Sheffield, | F. P. Allen, “ 13, “ 13, “ 13,iNov. 1 March], July }, 
Europe, A.D. © i “ mm  * Bi &% ¢. 7% * 
Sheridan, Depeyster, «Fee w e@ lU, CY CU 
Columbus, Cropper, Oct. 1 Feb. 1, June i,}/ “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 


Geo.Washington| H. Holdrege, | “ 7, “ 7, “ 7] “ 95, “ 95, “ % 
United States, |N.H.Holdregeg ‘‘ 13, ‘ 13, “ 13,/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug |, 
South America, | Barstow, Be ms “Kh * Hi * 2. = % 
Garrick, | N. B. Palmer, ae *§ Siem § BM 13 
England, |B. L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,, “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, witn elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The ned passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $) 40, 
and from Liverpoo! to New Yor t 35 guineas, including wines stores, and bede!"s- 
Neitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, P&* 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. Fi 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, Englane, 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.¥ 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpoo!, 
Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Shetheld, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT.N.Y. 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Shakspeare. Independence. Roscoe, and Geo Wa:hinoton, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Froni-st., N. Ve 
WILDES. PICKERSGILL #& Co.. Rumiord-st., Livernee 
ts for s Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 
Agen hips Roscius, 8} , wt L COLLINS & ‘0, New York. 
WM. & JAS. BRUWR & Uo, Liverpoo 
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